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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It'ts our intention occasionally to tissue gratis with the 
Srzctator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Fifteenth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, February 6th; and Advertisements for it should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding tha¥ ate. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Salisbury Government has resigned. It was under- 
stood throughout the debate of Tuesday, described below, 
that the Ministry would treat Mr. Collings’s suecess as a vote 
of “No Confidence;” and on their defeat Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
proposed an adjournment till Thursday. On that day he 
announced, in the usual phrase, that the Cabinet had “ made 
a communication” to her Majesty, and it was, of course, 
known that Lord Salisbury had proceeded to Osborne. It is 
her Majesty’s pleasure at all times of crisis to be as far from 
London as she can, and all counsellors, old and new, have, 
therefore, to encounter the Solent in this bitter weather. It 
was understood on Friday that Mr. Gladstone would be sent for 
at once, a rumour that the Queen would summon Lord 
Hartington being regarded as ridiculous. The Queen has 
always been constitutional, and Mr. Gladstone is the leader of 
the victorious majority, and must at least be asked to form a 
Cabinet. 








There is little doubt that Mr. Gladstone, by swaying a little 
to the Radical side, can form an efficient Ministry. His col- 
leagues in the Peers adhere to him, and in the Commons there 
are plenty of able men ready to take office. It is probable that 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, Sir H. James, and, we should 
think, Mr. Trevelyan will decline to join a Ministry which, it 
is assumed, will sooner or later propose Home-rule; but 
we would warn our readers to distrust the rumours now 
flying so thickly. Cabinet-making is difficult work, and a 
wise Minister hardly commences it until he is himself in 
the saddle. In the present instance, it will be a delicate 
process, many old Ministers having lost their seats, and Mr. 
Gladstone may have to choose among new men. Even when 
personal questions are settled, there will remain a programme to 
be prepared, and those wretched re-elections to be gone through. 
Last time, Parliament did not get to work for nearly a month, 
and it may be doubted if the loss of time will on this occasion 

much less. All this while Ireland will remain ungoverned, 
except by the National League. 

The debate on the Address was commenced yesterday week by 
Mr. Sexton, who laughed at Lord Randolph Churchill for 
Wishing to have the debate closed directly his own speech was 





countries was unconstitutional and almost absurd, considering 
that in 1782 George III. gave his assent to a law not only 
establishing the legislative independence of Ireland, but decree- 
ing that it should “ for ever remain in force ;” and he remarked 
on the language in which the Speech from the Throne treated 
the wish of the Bulgarians for the union of the two Bulgarian 
provinces as final, while it treated the wish of the Irish, con- 
stitutionally expressed “by the election of five-sixths of their 
representatives, representing five-sixths of the population,” as 
not even admitting of consideration. (Mr. Sexton forgets that 
even if this be so, more than five-sixths of the British people, 
representing more than five-sixths of their population, entertain 
as strong an objection to the severance as the Irish express a 
wish for it.) Mr. Sexton, who followed Mr. Parnell’s cue in the 
studious moderation of his speech, expressed his belief that 
there was nothing in the demands of the Irish Members incon- 
sistent with the securities required by Mr. Gladstone. So soon 
as that statesman had concluded those researches into this ques- 
tion which they wished to give him leisure to complete, the time 
would arrive when the Government would be in the frame of 
mind of a countryman of his, who was “ blue-moulded for want 
of a beating.” 


The chief interest of the speech of the Irish Attorney- 
General, delivered in reply to Mr. ‘Sexton, was in the informa- 
tien it afforded as to the virtual suspension of the law in 
Ireland, and the substitution of the rule of the National 
League. The National League, he said, had been growing ever 
since 1883; at the end of 1884 it had 592 branches, which had 
risen to the number of 800 in July last, and by the end of 1885 
it had 1,200 branches. Mr. Sexton had said that “ boycotting, 
though it might have its grave and condemnable aspects, was a 
safety-valve against outrage.” Well, the effect of this “ safety- 
valve”? was that the League dictated to every person in many 
parts of Ireland what they should and should not do, and 
interfered with liberty not only as between landlord and tenant, 
but in every relation of life. In December, the Irish Judges 
had ordered that writs should be served through the post, and 
not personally, as a consequence of the intimidation exercised by 
the 1,200 branches of the National League. The National 
League at Oughterard had, on October 24th, called upon the 
shopkeepers (as reported in United Ireland) to reduce their out- 
standing accounts by one quarter, as a concession to the poverty 
of the farmers. In another place, it was decreed that a “ land- 
grabber” shall be boycotted till he surrenders the whole of his 
* ill-gotten plunder.” On November 21st, United Ireland pub- 
lished the announcement that no one was to take the place of a 
dismissed gamekeeper of Lord Mountgarret’s, because he had only 
been dismissed for refusing to herd an evicted farm; and any 
one taking his situation was to be treated as an ordinary “ land- 
grabber.” Resolutions against those who had made due sub- 
mission to the League were rescinded and the ban formally 
removed, and publication made of these removals as well as of 
the interdicts. The Irish Attorney-General produced case after 
case of this kind, and declared that the ordinary law would not 
reach the mischief they implied. Mr. Labouchere made a 
Home-rule speech, expressing his well-known views, Mr. A. 
Elliot made some caustic remarks on the silence of the front 
Opposition bench on the subject of Home-rule, and challenged 
especially Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain to state their 
view, while expressing his own strong satisfaction in the sen- 
tence of the Speech from the Throne maintaining the Legislative 
Union; but Mr. Elliot’s appeal received no response,—Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, in a violent speech against repressive measures 
in Ireland, frankly confessing that if he had been governed as 
Ireland had been governed, he should probably have become “a 
rebel or a village ruffian,” a statement which elicited no protest, 
And then the House adjourned till Monday. 
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Mr. Barclay’s amendment to the Address, representing to the 
Queen “ the pressing necessity for securing without delay to the 
cultivators of the soil such conditions of tenure as will aid and 
encourage them to meet the new and trying circumstances in 
which the agriculture of the country is placed,” was rejected on 
Monday by tke small majority of 28 (211 against 183), the 
Liberal leaders mostly abstaining both from the discussion and 
the division. Mr. Barclay denounced the Agricultural Holdings 
Act as a delusion and a snare, saying that the clause which pro- 
vided that tenants should not be compensated for improvements 
due to the inherent capabilities of the soil, was made to shelter 
the landlord in a great number of cases where the improvement 
is really due to what the tenant has done. Landlords had also 
availed themselves of the clause enabling them to set off 
counter-claims in an unfair way. Mr. Barclay used language 
unreasonable enough to make any true economist’s hair stand 
on end when he demanded that the State should secure to the 
cultivator ‘a fair rent, a fair price for the raw material he dealt 
with, and such conditions of cultivation as would enable him 
to make the most of his land, and secure the capital which he 
had invested in it.’ The Lord-Advocate spoke of emigration as 
the only adequate remedy, and Mr. Chaplin, who spoke for the 
Government, was more prudent than usual. He held out no 
hope that they could do anything effectual, and rested his 
expectations of improvement chiefly on the anticipation that the 
exporting countries would find they were under-selling us with- 
out securing a real profit to themselves. The debate was not a 
good one. 


Mr. Jesse Collings on Tuesday moved his promised amend- 
ment to the Address, in the shape of a motion that—“ This 
House regrets that no measures are announced by her Majesty 
for the present relief of these classes [agriculturalists], and 
especially for affording facilities to the agricultural labourers 
and others in the rural districts to obtain allotments and small 
holdings on equitable terms as to rent and security of tenure.” 
His speech was quiet in tone, its main point being that small 
and profitable farming work; such as the rearing of fowls, was 
neglected, because of the inability of the labourer to obtajn 
land; but he insisted on the necessity of State action through 
local authorities, and therefore of compulsion. He was seconded 
by Captain Verney, the son of a large proprietor, and supported 
by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Arch. The latter, 
jn a good maiden speech, marked at the end by singular 
ignorance as to the meaning of the word “ hind”—which he 
took to signify an animal—testified that the labourers did want 
fand. Mr. Gladstone spoke with great distinctness and fervour, 
maintaining that no other method of benefiting the labouring 
man was direct enough, lamenting the divorce of the labourers 
from the soil, and declaring that the aid of local authorities 
must be employed. He added that, while he would never accept 
an inequitable scheme, and hoped that the local authorities 
might act by voluatary purchases, he would not exclude com- 
pulsion. “If it is shut out in the view of the Government, I 
will not consent to shut it out.’ Mr. Chamberlain naturally 
expressed his exultation, positively crowed over the admission 
of his scheme into the “authorised programme,” and distinctly 
treated the vote as one involving no confidence in the Government. 





The Government entrusted its defence to Mr. Chaplin, who 
was aggravating and injudicious. He sneered at his opponents 
as aldermen, grew tedious in denouncing small culture—which 
had little to do with the matter in hand—and then declared 
thet the Government were anxious to promote allotments. 
Be was assisted by Mr. A. Balfour, who, however, was so 
disturbed by the obvious majority against him, that he 
offered to include the purchase of small holdings among 
the powers to be delegated to local authorities; by Mr. 
Finch-Hatton, who only wanted delay till the Government could 
explain their plan; and by Sir M. Hicks-Beach, who accepted 
the motion as one intended to turn out the Government, and 
professed their regdiness to depart. The argumentative speech 
on this side was, however, that of Mr. Goschen, who made mince- 
meat of the motion on political and social grounds. He declared 
that it was not contained iz the “authorised programme;” showed 
that it would involve unendurable expense; pointed out that, in 
presence of State action, voluntary action must be suspended ; 
and finally refused to be “ converted,” Jike some of those around 
him, in three days. The main object of kis speech, which made 
a decp impression, was to skow that the central idea of Mr, 
Collings and his friends was to supersede individual action by 
the compelling power of the State, 





i 
In the decisive division, 255 Liberals and 74 Parnellites voted 
for Mr. Jesse Collings, while 18 Liberals voted against him and 
55 were absent, several, no doubt, from causes not in any Wa 
political. Only 10 Conservatives were absent. Both of the 
Liberals who voted against Mr. Jesse Collings and of those who 
stayed away, some were men of considerable importance, Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Goschen, Sir Henry James (who hag steadily 
thrown his weight into the scale of the Moderate party), Admiral 
Egerton, and Lord Ebrington, are men of no ordinary influence: 
while of the absentees, Sir Thomas Acland and Mr, Acland, Mr. 
Brand, Mr. Bright, Lord E. Cavendish, Mr. Fry, Sir J ulian 
Goldsmid, Mr. Leatham, Lord Lymington, Mr. T, T Paget 
Mr. Craig Sellar, and Mr. C. P. Villiers are amongst the pillars 
of the thorough-going Liberals. Again, no doubt many yotj 
for Mr. Jesse Collings’s amendment who, far from voting for 
Home-rule proposal, would certainly have voted against it, 


Mr. Hunter made a clever speech on Tuesday against the 
expenditure of Indian revenue on the conquest of Burmah, 
but it made little impression. Parliament cares little about 
technicalities, and Mr. Gladstone thought the motion, though 
creditable, inopportune. The work cannot, of course, be mn. 
done; bat we do not understand the action of the Indian 
Government. Why does it leave the Hlootdaw, or native Privy 
Council, to administer Ava? If the Times’ correspondent is tel]. 
ing the truth, that body is ordering assassinations ; and some of 
our own “ executions,” by his account, are little better. It jg 
painfully obvious, too, from the replies in Parliament, that the 
stories of the Provost-Marshal’s oppressions are substantially 
true. All this is not only detestable, but entirely unprecedented, 
The regular course when an Asiatic province is annexed, is to 
vest a civil officer with complete power, amnesty all persons up 
to the date of annexation, and establish order as in an old pro- 
vince, without executions. Those who resist are punished 
summarily, but after inquiry, and, unless they have committed 
murder, not with death. Everything is, we presume, waiting 
Lord Dufferin’s arrival in Mandelay ; but the departure from 
usage has been most unfortunate. Lord Dalhousie, who was 
certainly high-handed enough, never went beyond arrest, and 
invariably began by making one man responsible for everything 
that occurred. 


The Great Powers have acted with more decision than we 
expected. They have communicated a collective Note to M, 
Delyannis, stating that, in the absence of any just cause of war 
with Turkey, a naval attack on that Power will not be permitted, 
The Note was made more imperative by being handed in to the 
Greek Premier by the British Minister at Athens, the Envoy 
who represents the one Power which, by a mere telegram, could 
order the necessary force to destroy the Greek fleet. The 
Government of Athens at first took a high tone, declared that 
it would fight when and where it liked, and sent away its fleet 
with sealed orders ; but it has, on reflection, cooled down. Itis 
felt in Athens that if even Great Britain disapproves Greek 
conduct, Greece has nothing to do but yield, more especially as 
action is physically impossible. The fleet conld do nothing in 
Crete, whither the Sultan is despatching 19,000 troops. The 
British fleet in the Mediterranean can concentrate in three 
days, and a squadron which the Greek fleet could not face 
has been ordered to Crete, where it will be supported 
by a French and a German ironclad of the first class. The 
Greeks are very bitter, and the Mayor of Athens appealed to 
Mr. Gladstone; but he replied by telegram advising Greece to 
submit to a European decision. 


Considerable feeling has been excited in England among the 
friends of Greece by this action of the British Government; but 
it is not quite reasonable. In view of the condition of Mace 
donia and Epirus, Greece has always cause of war with Turkey; 
but her new pretext, the aggrandisement of Bulgaria, is unjast, 
and Europe, which defends her from Turkey, has always a right 
of intervention; while, if she intervenes, she must make her 
intervention effectual, which can only be done by the despateh 
of a fleet or by occupation. Lord Salisbury’s idea appears to 
have been that, if Greece declared war, Servia would follow suit, 
and that Russia would seize her opportunity to occupy Bulgaria 
in order to prevent war. That is an intelligible view, au! 
though we wish it were possible to allow Grecce to fight 
out her own secular quarrel, and rescue provinces which 
belong to her, we are not prepared to say it is inaccurate. 
It is not, however, pleasant to see the Governmet! 
so very energetic when it is needful to restrain Greets 
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and 80 exceedingly apathetic when the rights of Epirus and 
Macedonia under the Treaty of Berlin are brought forward to 
the light. It may be the business of collective civilisation to 
revent a war at any especial moment, but it is not its business 
e defend Turkey, which is the common foe of civilised 


Christendom. ae 

Mr. Sydney Buxton has not succeeded at Croydon, but he has 
succeeded in greatly reducing the Conservative majority, and 
that without any further help, so far as we can judge, from the 
[rish vote (which he does not estimate as much above 250) than 
that which would be naturally produced by the revocation of 
Mr. Parnell’s decree that all Irish voters should vote Con- 
gervative. ‘The Irish electors, in fact, voted as they chose. The 
result was that the Conservative majority was reduced from 
1,169 in November to 747 in January, Mr. Sidney Herbert 
polling 5,205 votes, against 4,458 given to Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr, Sydney Buxton did not, as has been said, accept Home- 
rule; on the contrary, he refused to give any pledge either for or 
against it. In November the total poll was 9,999. On Wednes- 
day the total poll was 9,663, so that while the number of those 
who went to the poll was fewer by only 336, the number of the 
Conservative majority was reduced by 422. Mr. Sydney Buxton 
may be fairly congratulated on a very gallant fight. 


M. de Freycinet has published in the Gazette his scheme for 
the administration of Anam and Tonquin. He proposes to 
place a Resident, M. Paul Bert, at the capital, Hué, and to 
appoint two Assistant Residents, one at Hué and the other at 
Hanoi. Each of these latter gentlemen will control Custom- 
houses and public works, while the Resident will “stimu- 
late” the Anamite :Mandarins into a policy of good 
government. The expenses are to be paid out of the local 
revenues, aided by a fixed subsidy from France, the amount of 
which is not stated. The military question is not touched, but 
it is known that the permanent French force is to be reduced to 
10,000 men. This is neither more nor less than the old scheme 
of the English in Bengal, which failed hopelessly, just as it is 
now failing in Egypt. The interference irritates the people as 
much as conquest would, while they are not soothed by the 
regular taxation, impartial justice, and personal safety which 
follow European annexation. 


Prince Bismarck deals with his Ireland in a different way 
from us. On Thursday he delivered a speech of two hours to 
the Prussian Chamber, in which he justified the recent expulsions 
of 35,000 Poles from East Prussia, declared that he would 
Germanise the Polish provinces, and announced that if no other 
means would do, he would buy out the Polish landlords 
under an Expropriation Bill, and let their land to German 
tenants. The grant of constitutional privileges to Poles, he said, 
had only increased their disaffection ; they linked themselves with 
every rebellious faction; and the Government had resolved to 
bring the struggle to an end by expelling all Poles not subjects 
of the Monarchy, and introducing Germans. “ We must show that 
we stand on feet not of clay, but of iron.” The ‘‘ Minister would 
be a coward who did not risk his head to save his country, in 
despite even of the will of a majority.” The speech, which was 
a sort of declaration of war on Poles, was received with enthu- 
siastic cheering and audible hissing; but there is said to be no 
doubt that the Chamber will approve the expulsions. If Prince 
Bismarck will read English history a little, he will find that his 
scheme isan old one,—that we have “ planted” Ireland three 
times, and that the total result has been hopeless failure. 


The vacant Deaneries are filled up.—both of them by very 
good men ; the Deanery of Chester by the appointment of the 
Archdeacon of Chester, the Rev. John Lionel Darby, and the 
Deanery of Worcester by the appointment of Dr. Gott, the 
Vicar of Leeds. ‘I'he last appointment is a singularly good one. 
We do not say that Dr. Gott has done at Leeds all that Dr. 
Hook (the late Dean of Chichester) did, for Dr. Hook in some 
sense created the Church in Leeds; but he certainly has done 
ailthat man could do to perpetuate, extend, and fill with a noble 
ardour the great work which Dr. Hook had initiated. Leeds 
will lose much in Dr. Gott; but the work of a Vicar of Leeds 
is of a kind which can hardly be kept up at full tension for any 
very large number of years, 


The Archbishop of York throws cold water on the plan of 
Church Reform which the Bishop of Worcester had suggested. 
He is very anxious that a short way of dealing with criminous 
clerks should be made legal, but he evidently does not take at 





all readily to the notion of a Lay Assembly to take part in the 
work of Convocation. He thinks that such an innovation as 
that would be, to say the least, dangerous. Perhaps he is right. 
We have never doubted that such a reform of the Church as 
that might. possibly bring the Establishment down sooner even 
than letting it alone. But then, it might give so new a strength 
to the Church, that it would render it impossible to disestablish 
it; and even if it did not, it might very possibly give so new 
a strength to the Church, that even in case of Disestablishment 
the work of the Church would not be seriously interrupted, but 
taken up with ardour at the very point it had reached when the 
severance from the State took place. We quite admit the danger 
of meddling with old structures. Still, the danger of not 
meddling with them is serious, and eventually it must be more 
than danger,—destruction. 


If the Land Reformers want all their schemes to fail, they will 
go on preparing Bills like the monstrous scheme called the 
“Land Cultivation Billi,” proposed by Messrs. Arch, Burt, 
Bradlaugh, and Labouchere. Under this Bill, any person who 
shall, in an agricultural district, hold more than one hundred acres 
in an uncultivated state, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
on conviction Commissioners shall eject him, and let the land in 
parcels to tenants, whose holdings shall not exceed forty acres. 
The only compensation is to be twenty-five years of the average 
previous rental,—that is, usually, nothing. The Times believes 
this Bill to apply to parks, in which case England would 
be deprived of its greatest beauties; but in any case 
it is worse than the worst enclosure Bill ever proposed. 
Half the Lake District, and a whole section of Devon 
and Somerset, would be spoiled at once without benefit 
to anybody, for the settlers would starve; while great 
properties in the Home Counties, kept waste in the hope 
that London will build on them, would be confiscated. The 
“nationalisation ” of the land would be just compared with sucha 
project, to which we are deeply grieved to see that Mr. Burt has 
attached his name. He, at least, believes in the Eighth Com- 
mandment. If some of these men do not take care, they will 


-produce a reaction amid which the Liberal Party will disappear. 


There are a certain number of Liberals who seem exceedingly 
desirous to get cheap credit for being better patriots than they 
are Liberals. Sir Herewald Wake, who writes to the Times to 
expose the iniquity of the National Liberal Club for prose- 
cuting a case of intimidation, appears to be one of these. He 
received, he says, a letter in the following terms :—* Dear Sir,— 
An indictment will be preferred at the Northampton Assizes 
to-morrow (Tuesday), by direction of the National Liberal Club, 
in a case of intimidation at the last election for South North- 
amptonshire, and the committee would be obliged if you can 
make it convenient to attend.” The latter was signed “C,. 
Fairfax.” On this Sir Herewald comments, with magnificent 
wrath, as follows :—“ This request can bear only one construc- 
tion, and that is, that as a Liberal I shall, on behalf of my 
party, favour the prosecution and do my best to bring in a true 
bill. This invitation, regarding it merely as a gross per- 
sonal insult, I can, happily, afford to disregard. I con- 
sider, however, that the matter is of serious public import- 
ance, as showing to what lengths political organisations will 
go in the endeavour to secure petty partisan advantages.” 
And Sir Herewald added :—“ I need not point out that it is by 
much the same way of going to work that the National League 
are making the administration of justice a mere farce ia Ireland. 
I wonder how many of the witnesses in this case will have been 
suborned.” But the reply was complete :—“I am not a 
member of the National Liberal Club, and there is no branch 
of that club at Banbury. In writing to Sir Herewald Wake 
I neither stated, nor did I intend to imply, that he would 
deal with the case otherwise than upon the evidence. My 
letter was simply a request to him to attend. I intentionally 
avoided saying one word as to the facts of the case. His 
criticism is entirely unwarranted.” Of oourse, the words, 
“National Liberal Club,—Banbury,” conveyed not a date, but 
a heading, and the request made was most reasonable. Prosecu- 
tions for intimidation are absclutely necessary to enforce the 
law, and Sir Herewald’s imputation of suborned witnesses was 
a most unfair imputation on a club which, we believe, is all on 
the side of purity. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100 ,'; to 100,%,. 
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TOPICS OF THE D AY experiment, they have not proposed any legislation of value 


———_—_——_>—_—_ 


THE FALL OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


ORD SALISBURY’S Government fell, in the first place, 
because it wished to fall. In saying this; we do not 

mean to imply that it was wrong or weak in resigning after 
its defeat on Mr. Collings’s motion. We do not, we confess, 
see what Conservatism means if Conservatives, after all they 
have said about Mr. Chamberlain, and all the ridicule they 
have poured on the offer of “three acres and a cow,” are to 
accept a motion which embodies Mr. Chamberlain’s vital 
principles, and which was supported in speeches such as that 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain himself. It is not 
their business, at all events, whatever Mr. Balfour may 
think, to endorse the new departure of the Radicals ; 
and if they had done it, they would only have forfeited 
the last relics of respect from the old Conservatives, 
who, after all, must form the core of any Tory organisation 
that will work. The division showed that the Ministry were in 
a hopeless minority ; that the Parnellites had betrayed them, as 
they were certain to do; and that they stood before Europe a 
powerless Government, liable to be turned out of office at any 
hour. They were right enough to resign on the vote; but, 
nevertheless, their own willingness to go had much to do 
with their going. Had they come forward with a firm and 
moderate Irish policy, rejecting Home-rule, and asking for a 
renewal of the Crimes Act as essential to protect civilisation in 
Ireland, they would have secured support enough among mode- 
rate Liberals to enable them to retain office; but either from 
divisions among themselves or from positive incompetence, they 
were unable to do this. They shuffled between two policies, 
never adopting either. One day they made the Queen say 
that a policy of repression would be adopted if necessary, and 
the next day they stated, thereby exciting the “ innumerable 
laughter” of a contemptuous world, that they must wait for 
the report of Mr. Smith before doing anything. Mr. Smith 
is an excellent man, and would have made a clear report on the 
agrarian side of the Irish Question ; but the National League is 
a visible fact, not needing to be reported on. Lord Ash- 
bourne has forgotten more about Ireland than Mr. 
Smith will learn in two years, and Lord Ashbourne sits 
within the Tory Cabinet. Then, when a chorus of half angry, 
half scornful disapproval warned the Government of their 
mistake, they rushed down to the House of Commons to 
announce that they had changed their policy again, and would 
deal with the National League by Bill, a Bill which would 
never get through the Commons till the Parnellites had been 
expelled. The Moderates were disgusted, and without them 
the Government had no hope, and its position was simply 
intolerable. With great European questions on hand, 
with a most difficult Budget to face—for with a falling 
revenue they have been spending freely—and with motions 
like Mr. Jesse Collings’s perpetually threatening them, and 
frightening their own county Members, they, a mere 
third of the House of Commons, with their only strong 
man locked up in the gilded Chamber, utterly outmatched in 
debating power as well as numbers, with a wooden leader in 
the House of Commons, supported by a Puck as adjutant, were 
to wait from day to day till it pleased Mr. Parnell to give 
them the coup de grdce. They were not even united in 
resolution. Nobody believes that Lord Randolph Churchill 
sincerely rejects all idea of Home-rule, though he would 
dearly like to go to the country as protector of ‘ the integrity 
of the Empire ;” and if Lord Salisbury had not, at all events, 
considered a plan wholly inconsistent with legislative unity, 
his speech at Newport had no meaning. Under such circum- 
stances, to lay before the country a policy which it would 
accept by acclaim, and which would of itself overbear the 
parties, was impossible; and as that was their only chance, 
a speedy resignation was the dictate not so much of “ honour,” 
as of common sense. They wished, no doubt, to be beaten 
about Ireland ; but they were foiled even in that design,—as 
they were sure to be foiled, Mr. Parnell, not to mention 
bigger men, being quite able to see through any Parliamentary 
trick; and being foiled, they were right to accept Mr. 
Collings’s motion as a vote of no confidence, and to go out. 
They have done fairly well in foreign affairs, for though they 
have not even advanced the Egyptian problem towards solution, 
they have certainly protected the rising strength of Bulgaria, 
and have probably averted an exhausting struggle with France 
in Indo-China; but they have failed in home politics. They 
have made the Irish situation much worse by an unscrupulous 





for we look on their Procedure Rules as an evasion of the 
necessity for Closure—and they have jobbed a good deal in th 
distribution alike of offices and of honours, spoiling re 
example, the greatest of personal dignities, a seat in the Prive 
Council. Their failures, however, would have been for ‘a 
if they had acted with determination about Ireland: a 
they have not, and they must take the consequences 
We only hope the lesson will teach their party, which 
must always exist, and has its roots in the very heart of 
Englishmen, that to Conservatives, at all events, firmness is as 
necessary as judgment; and that while Liberals may, from 
the very nature of their theory, agree to differ and yet be 
strong, the country only turns to Tories when it is thirstin 
for unity, decision, and will. 

The near future is very dim, for, as we have intimated 
elsewhere, it rests entirely upon the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s conception of the Irish Party, and of 
the relation of the English democracy to Ireland; but 
the immediate future is clear enough. If Mr. Gladstone cap 
form a Ministry, he must form one. The alternatives occa. 
sionally suggested are absurd. The Moderates have a totally 
different part to play from forming Ministries just now; and 
if they had not, no alternative Ministry could live if formed 
before Mr. Gladstone had received the commission, which js 
his by right of his place in Parliament, of his history, and of 
the feeling of his party. Form any Ministry conceivable, and 
he would sit there the strongest man in the House of 
Commons, able to shake down any Ministry in a night, 
and in truth, though not in name, master of the sovereign 
Assembly. He must form his Government, and we do 
not believe that he will have any material difficulty in 
forming it. If the Moderates hold aloof, as we hope and 
believe, unless he has reconsidered his Irish views, will be the 
case, the Administration will be more or less Radical; but 
there are plenty of competent men for all offices, and the 
leading work must be done—as, indeed, it always is done 
when Mr. Gladstone is in power—by the Premier himself. It 
is his genius which is to succeed, if success be possible; and 
he must trust it, even if he has, like the late Lord Derby, 
to call a Cabinet out of the ground. There can be no 
clearness, no purpose, no sense in English politics until 
he has stated his plans, and until the people, with whom the 
issue rests, have either ratified or condemned them. We only 
trust that in organising his Government he will secure his own 
ascendancy, for it is no hour for divided counsels or inept com- 
promises, and that he will make certain of an intelligible and 
a resolute foreign policy. That is not so important as the 
policy to be adopted in Ireland, but it is important. neverthe- 
less; for the “ Imperial Powers” have ideas which the spring 
will develop, and the Egyptian Question is a Chat Moss, 
swallowing men and treasure, without the slightest sign 
as yet of a firm embankment rising above the sludge. 
For the rest, the country must possess its soul in patience 
until Mr. Gladstone’s Government is made, even though 
the intolerable forms of our Constitution, which leave Parlia- 
ment at the mercy of a minute foreign faction, impose on us 
also, through the antiquated rule as to re-elections, the neces- 
sity of leaving Ireland for one more month in the hands of 
anarchists. The course about to be taken is the only course 
that can be taken, and there is neither energy nor wisdom in 
wasting time in regrets or in discussing impossible alternatives. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S POSITION. 


HOUGH we heartily wish that Mr. Gladstone had 
adhered to the old lines by asking Parliament to do 
justice to Ireland, instead of indicating his willingness to enter 
on the downward path of disintegration, there is nothing but 
mischief to be reaped from that violent and unjust depre- 
ciation of his character and motives in which it now pleases 
the Conservative Press to indulge. In the first place, it is 
wholly unreasonable to charge him with a great sacrifice of 
principle for the mere sake of grasping power. We are not 
aware, the public is not aware, how far he may propose to g0; 
but the public ought to be aware, if it is not, that for a great 
many years back, dating from 1871 at least, Mr. Gladstone 
has given the clearest possible indication that in his opinion 
Home-rule might really become a practical question, and that 
under what he regards as adequate guarantees, he should not 
be afraid of it. There is absolutely nothing new in bis 
position, nothing but the natural development which recent 
events could not but have given to convictions which Mr. 
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a 
Gladstone has expressed over and over again, and which he 
first expressed in his Aberdeen speech more than fourteen 
ears ago. For our own part, we admit that we have always 
J garded Mr. Gladstone’s references to Home-rule as indicating 
a decided bias in the direction to which his statesmanship now 
confessedly inclines, and we consider it, therefore, morally 
unjust, as well as intellectually untrue, to attribute to his 
yiolent greed for power, what everybody might have known 
was brooding in his mind years and years ago. Of course, a 
statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s calibre may have a far greater 
unconscious craving for power than he himself is aware of. 
Probably there never was a great statesman who did not love 
ower more than he himself was aware of. He would hardly 

be great as a statesman if there were not somewhere within 
him a greater propelling impulse towards the use of his special 
faculty than he himself could measure, or even recognise. 
But this is no more a ground for accusation, than it is a 
ground for accusation against a born artist that he is actuated 
by a much deeper craving to get the opportunity for the due 
exercise of his faculty than he himself can fathom. What we 
have to ask ourselves is whether a statesman breaks with 
his own principles in order to achieve power. If he 
does, we rightly condemn him. If he does not, it is as 
jdle to complain that he is willing to take power when the 
opportunity legitimately offers itself, as it is to complain that 
a duck takes to the water as soon as it has water to take to. 
Possibly it might be said with more justice that Mr. Gladstone 
on Tuesday defeated the Government by supporting one of 
those “ abstract resolutions ” which, in answering the Scotch 
friends of Disestablishment, he declared that he thought it a 
dangerous and mischievous practice to support, at least when 
the resolution was one to which there were no means of giving 
immediate practical effect. Allotments can hardly be dealt 
with by the Local Governments of counties till these Local 
Governments are in existence; and with the Irish Question 
and Parliamentary Procedure clamouring for immediate treat- 
ment, the special powers to be given to the as yet uncreated 
County Councils for dealing with land, are still rather in * the 
dim and distant future.” Mr. Gladstone, however, would probably 
reply that the Irish Question is so closely mixed up with Loca! 
Government, and the Land Question with both, that he did not 
regard Mr. Jesse Collings’s resolution as an abstract resolution to 
which no legislative effect could be very soon given, and that he 
really hopes to see some effect given to it this session. That 
may be, and we think is, a sanguine view, perhaps more or 
less due to the unconscious bias which always guides a states- 
man on the shortest path to power, when he sincerely hopes 
to make a good, and perhaps even a great, use of power. At all 
events, if that is one of the worst specimens of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political sins, we should not find many statesmen, in this or 
any other country, who were so blameless. And though we 
should have much preferred to see Mr. Gladstone holding 
back his followers on Tuesday, instead of leading them 
to battle, we sincerely believe that he has acted in the 
deep conviction that the deplorable vacillation of the Govern- 
ment rendered it hopeless to retain them in office, and 
that it would prejudice the Irish Question too seriously 
either to support them or to defeat them in the pro- 
posals which they were to have brought forward last 
Thursday for putting down the Irish National League, and re- 
asserting the power of the law in that country. He holds, 
doubtless, that he can settle the question on which England 
and Ireland have been so long divided ; and he knows that if he 
can do so,—if he can rivet the interests of the two islands 
afresh,—he will have done not only a greater service to this 
country than any he has hitherto achieved, but one that puts 
the crown on all the Irish legislation of the last seventeen 
years, and turns virtual failure into splendid success. 

We deprecate, then, most heartily the spiteful personal 
attacks on Mr. Gladstone with which the Conservative Press 
abounds. But then comes the question,—Are Mr. Gladstone’s 
hopes well founded? Has he really any chance of solving 
this most difficult problem? And is there not, indeed, a 
much greater danger that its thorns will multiply, and 
grow sharper, and longer, and more lacerating, through 
the policy which he is proposing to himself? Has Mr. 
Gladstone that knowledge of Irish character and Irish 
Politicians which alone would enable him to steer his course 
safely through the breakers in which he is about to embark ? 
One thing is certain, that hitherto the great Irish measures 
which he has persuaded us, and rightly persuaded us, to 
adopt, have not had the fortunate effect which we all hoped 


The unjust Irish Establishment was disestablished. and the Irish 
Roman Catholics have become not more loyal, but less loyal, 
than before to the British Government ; while the English 
Catholics, who were always loyal, have become less Liberal and 
more Conservative than before, more disposed to distrust the 
very statesman who carried this act of justice. The Irish 
Land Question has been twice dealt with, both times with 
consummate ability, and, in our belief, on principles of the 
strictest and widest justice, and the result has been,— 
greatly, no doubt, in consequence of the organisation of 
Mr. Parnell’s party, partly, too, on account of the unfortunate 
and grievous fall in agricultural produce,—that the Irish people 
were never more profoundly impressed with the utterly iniquitous 
character of the proceedings of the British nation than they are 
at present, and that they thank Mr. Parnell for everything that 
has been done, and Mr. Gladstone and the British Parliament 
for no part of it. Now, we do not say this to depreciate in 
any degree Mr, Gladstone’s splendid achievements. We give 
him our hearty reverence for the noble courage and justice 
which inspired, and the magnificent talents which achieved, 
those great acts. But we do think that much was wanting, 
not in the nature of the legislation itself, but in the art to 
bring home what was done properly to the Irish people. Mr. 
Gladstone is, perhaps, less great in his insight into personal 
character than on any other side of statesmanship. He did 
not manage, he probably never even thought of managing, 
what we think he might have managed,—namely, to get the 
credit in Ireland for the British Parliament, and for himself 
as a British statesman, which was deserved. He left full 
scope to the misrepresentations of Mr. Parnell’s party, 
and he could hardly have appreciated what that mis- 
representation would be. The truth is that no steps were 
taken for an end almost as important as the measures them- 
selves.—the diffusion in Ireland of the knowledge to whom 
those measures were due, under the influence of what kind of 
motive they had been brought into existence, and to what 
state of feeling on behalf of the British Government and the 
British democracy they really bore witness. All the proper 
manipulation of those great measures for political purposes in 
Ireland, was grossly mismanaged, and was grossly mismanaged 
simply because Mr. Gladstone is wholly free from that anxiety 
to be credited with the work he had really done, by which 
one of the shrewd old school of worldly statesmen would 
have been dominated, had he ever attempted what Mr. 
Gladstone effected. Imagine Lord Palmerston statesman 
enough to have passed such measures as Mr. Gladstone 
passed,—which he was not,—and he would certainly have 
been statesman enough to take care that he should not lose 
the credit of them; and this Mr. Gladstone, unfortunately, was 
not. He is far too simple and too great to have taken the 
requisite pains to blow his own trumpet in Ireland, as it ought 
to have been blown. 

Well, as it was in the past, so, we fear, it must be in the 
future, but with this great change for the worse,—that while we 
heartily believe all the past Irish reforms to have been wholly 
good, we look forward to the change now to be attempted as 
chiefly evil. But, evil or good, will Mr. Gladstone be able to 
use it for the great purpose he has in view,—the conciliation 
of Ireland? We donot believeit. Wedo not think he under- 
stands Mr. Parnell and Mr. Parnell’s followers. We do think 
that in many respects the leaders of that unscrupulous band are 
as much too clever for Mr. Gladstone, as they are his inferiors 
in true genius. They do not show the smallest intention of 
allowing any change that takes place to effect a reconciliation 
between the two countries. They know that their power greatly 
depends on their humouring the anti-English passions of the Irish 
people, and they know that both their power and their resources 
greatly depend on satisfying the anti-English passions of the 
American Irish. They have never scrupled yet at language which 
encouraged crime, and have never expressed horror of crimes 
committed in the agrarian movement. They may be, and we 
believe they are, for the most part sincerely desirous of 
Home-rule ; but they are certainly not desirous of Home-rule 
to promote co-operation with the English people. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who admires Mr. Parnell’s ability quite as much as it de- 
serves, appears to be possessed with the notion that Mr. Parnell, 
his political demands once satisfied, will use his power for the 
reconciliation of the two peoples. We do not believe it. He 
has never so used it yet. He will know only too well how to 
get all the glory of this achievement for himself and his 
colleagues, and we believe that he will turn it to the same 
account to which he has turned all Mr. Gladstone’s services 





to Ireland,—that of the paramount authority of the party which 
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he leads, and which he uses to promote the paralysis of English 
‘policy. It is not to such aid as his, or to such defenders of 
Irish ideas as he has brought to the front, that England will 
ever owe the extinction of the great grudge which Ireland 
cherishes towards this country. 





THE DUTY OF THE MODERATES. 


(ENHE formation of a Moderate Liberal Party in Pggliament, 

if it becomes necessary to form one, will be very delicate 
work; and it is fortunate that its leadership, should occasion 
require, will fall to a man like Lord Hartington. His foibles, 
as well as his qualifications, will help to keep him in the 
right path. A sincere Liberal, who on points such as the 
enfranchisement of the land and the necessity of kindly im- 
partiality in dealing with Ireland, goes as far as any Radical, 
he has a disdain for detail and an aristocratic tenacity of 
traditions, both of which will assist him in maintaining an 
attitude of friendly alliance with the Liberal Party. He is 
incapable of carping, or of confugjpé great things with small. 
He will neither slip over to the Tories, from whom he is 
separated by every prejudice as well as every conviction of his 
mind, nor will he take up that attitude of a malignantly 
candid friend towards which the seceders from any party 
always gravitate. He and those who follow him will heartily 
support Mr. Gladstone’s Administration from outside, mode- 
rating, where it is possible, its necessarily Radical action, 
and only resisting it when it betrays a Socialistic tendency, 
when it shows a disposition to rash experiment in Ireland, or 
when it is indispensable, in face of some new or gigantic 
proposal, that the verdict of the whole people should be taken 
upon their own affairs. That is a most difficult attitude 
to preserve; but it is a possible one, if the Moderates will 
adhere strongly to their leader, and will remember that they 
are not to be a Fourth Party, or even a separate group, in 
Parliament, so much as a wing—the “ Right wing,” in modern 
political terminology—of the great Liberal army. If they 
forget this, they will either be compelled to join the Tories, 
and so be submerged in a host with which they have no real 
sympathy, or they will be so separate that they will cease to 
influence the Liberals, and run the risk at the next Election of 
being deserted by the constituencies. That has always been 
the Whig risk since proprietary boroughs ceased to exist; and 
it will, if they are not both frank and cautious, be the danger 
of the Moderates also. 

It need not be a danger, however, if those who decline 
to join Mr. Gladstone’s new Administration will only 
thoroughly apprehend their position, which is not to be that 
of a new party, but of a body of officers to whom the 
_ country can turn whenever it is alienated by ultra-pro- 
posals, without ceasing, when it turns, to be in essence 
Liberal. It is on alternative Government which the 
_ Moderates should offer, not an alternative Party ; and they 

should seek support not by maneuvring, still less by 
factious opposition, but by steadily appealing to those ideas 
which have induced themselves to secede, and which, unless 
Englishmen have wholly changed, are sure, in moments of 
reflection, to command a wide response. There must, for 
example, be a great mass of Liberals who, while solicitous 
that Ireland should be treated exactly like Great Britain, are 
utterly opposed to any tolerance of anarchy or any separation 
of the three Kingdoms. Their view should be clearly expressed 
and patiently explained; and if it is, as we believe it is, 
that of the people, the people will rally to those who 
express it, and who at the same time understand the deep dis- 
like of Englishmen for a senseless policy of mere repression. 
They will adhere to such leaders, if they are convinced by them, 
quite fast enough, as they did under similar circumstances to 
the Peelites, and all the more readily if they see that the 
Moderates are neither seeking office nor desiring in any degree 
to arrest the steady march of the Liberal Party towards neces- 
sary or even hopeful reforms. They will feel that such men are 
Liberals, though they are not carried away by dreams, and 
will by degrees turn to them with that mingling of hope and 
reliance which, in a country like this,is power. They will 
look to them for moderate counsels, for firm administration, 
and for resistance to those currents of sentimental feeling 
which years ago, when Mr. Plimsoll carried his Bill by an out- 
burst of enthusiastic philanthropy, we pointed out as the 
most ominous symptoms in an otherwise healthy democracy. 
Soft-headed Liberals are the most dangerous Liberals ; 
and as England is not by nature soft-headed, the 
leaders who steadily and patiently show that men may 


be Liberals and yet hard-headed, are sure of ultimate g. 
ciation. They need not care about influence at first, i, 
current will rush on for a time; but influence will accrete to 
them all the while, and will grow like a hard embankment} 
the sea, never visible till it rises above the water, but then 
never invisible or inoperative again. , 

Taking this view of the Moderate Liberals, we do not care 
greatly, for the moment, to count their numbers, Whether 
they turn out to be twenty or seventy does not really matter 
They will not even wish, far less try, to rule for them. 
selves until an army has formed behind them; and tha 
army can only be supplied by the nation, and will Tange 
itself as readily behind a few as behind many. Indeed 
at first fewness will be an advantage, for it ensures - 
once unity, consistency, and that tolerance of minor error which 
is essential if the Moderates are to support a Government jy 
which they have no part. A crowd always grows excited, and 
ean hardly be induced to tolerate ; while a few men, all sober. 
minded, can be made to see that any Government, be it whatit 
may, must, except when first principles are at stake, be allowed 
to take its own course, and even to commit occasional error. 
without savage criticism. It is not the business of Moderate 
Liberals to obstruct a Budget, or resist a Bankruptcy Bill, or 
worry over details of patronage; but to support the general 
party until great occasions arise, and then, if they distrust the 
policy offered them, to compel the country to see that the 
policy is untrustworthy, and why. Their votes ought to be as 
secure on ordinary occasions as those of the Members for 
Birmingham, and they themselves ought only to be separate 
when great principles or national interests are obviously at 
stake, and when men must either be themselves, or do them: 
selves the greatest of moral wrongs. 





THE VOTE OF TUESDAY. 


PART altogether from the political consequences of the 
vote of Tuesday, though they may be most serious, we 
deplore the vote itself. The great majority of the Liberal 
Party, headed by Mr. Gladstone, bound itself by that vote toa 
new policy, which is in principle that the State may employ 
the general wealth of the community, and may even expr 
priate property, in order to reduce the poverty of certain 
sections of the people. That principle, however moderately or 
carefully applied at first,is the very essence of Socialism, and 
must, if injustice is not to be committed, lead to wide super. 
session of individual effort by State action. The motion intro 
duced by Mr. Jesse Collings—who, we are bound to say, has 
been both consistent and frank all through—carefully as it is 
worded, does affirm that the State ought to help agricultural 
labourers to acquire not only allotments, but small holdings; 
and that he intended such help to include compulsory sale is 
evident not only from his own speech, but from that of every 
Member who argued for the motion. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, 
in defending the proposal, guarded himself resolutely against 
acceptance of any idea of an “inequitable” taking of land, by 
which we understand the taking of land for less than its 
market value; but he accepted the two equally dangerous 
principles of purchase out of local rates and of compulsion. 
As to the former, he was perfectly clear, saying that “the 
matter is a just subject for the solicitude of local authorities;” 
and as to the latter, he refused expressly “to say that compul- 
sion should be shut out. If it is shut out of the views of the 
Government, I will not consent to shut it out.” In faet, 
though Mr, Gladstone, with his strong sense of justice, and 
his vast economic knowledge, and his hatred of jobbery, may, 
when it comes to details, profoundly modify Mr. Chamber 
lain’s agrarian scheme, he accepts his views as a basis for future 
legislation. He expands his own programme to admit his col 
league's proposal. That is a new departure, and, to our minds, 
one full both of danger and temptation. We seem, even to our 
selves, almost foolish in contending with Mr. Gladstone upon 
directly economic question; but we cannot see why the State 
should help labourers to buy fields in which to pasture a cow, aly 
more than it should help doctors to buy practices, or curates to 
buy livings, or any other men of beneficial professions to secutt 
means of using their capacities. If the labourer is to have land 
at the wholesale rate—for that is what the discussions om 
price all mean—why should not the bricklayer have bricks, # 
the working plumber piping? Nor can we see how, if the 
taxes are spent to enable labourers to acquire small holdings, 
it is possible to resist a demand from the poorer artisans that 
taxes should be spent in providing them with good sanitaty 
dwellings, The one improvement is as beneficial as the othe 
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ig far more necessary, and has this extra argument in its 


—that good lodging for the urban poor might, and 
vobably would, raise the moral tone of the whole com- 
P ity. There is, indeed, no limit to the operation of 
eo a scheme, which is based upon the theory that 
the economic suffering of any class constitutes a right- 
fal claim to State relief, It is the principle of the Poor- 
Jaw pushed to its logical conclusion, and without the limita- 
tion provided by the present hunger test. That principle was 
iried fully under the old Poor-law ; and as it nearly destroyed 

rty and demoralised one generation of labourers, we 

are quite without hope that the new effort will produce any 
jresult. It may not yield a very bad one, because the 
ratepayer has still to be heard from; and when he finds that 
besides buying some hundreds of patches, he has to put up 
boildings on them, and then, as Mr. Goschen said, has 
to pay the repairs bill, he may resist with a strenuous- 
ness of which, while the scheme is still a mere counsel of phil- 
anthropic perfection, Mr. Collings has no conception. That 
he will be savage under his new burden we have no doubt 
ghatever, and in that temper we see a hope which we do not 
derive from Conservative arguments. Mr. Chaplin, the repre- 
sentative of the Government, talked like a mere landlord, and 
was tedious about the evils of peasant-proprietorship, which, 
besides being doubtful, had, as Mr. Gladstone showed him, 
nothing on earth to do with the question. Suppose large proper- 
ties are most productive, as Mr, Chaplin maintains, and as we 
should strenuously deny, is that any reason why England 
should be taxed, possibly to a ruinous extent, in order 
totry a huge experiment in increasing their number? The 
size of the holding is nothing to the argument. Mr. 

Balfour, on the other hand, all through his speech seemed to 
be doubting whether he should or should not throw over his 
own principle altogether, and only to decide in the negative 
because he did not want to conciliate. We desire that there 
should be another million of small proprietors, just as we desire 
that another million of men should have a meal of meat each 
day; but we are not going to tax England either to create the pro- 
prietors, or to set up fifty thousand eating-houses to sell cooked 
meat cheap. The duty of Liberals is to sweep away any 
restrictions which impede the growth of small holdings and 
cheap-meat shops, not to undertake the business of letting 
either one or the other. 

There is, moreover—for on this occasion we must repeat 
onrselyes—a moral reason for our distrust of this scheme. 
There is a taint of bribery all through it. For fifty years past 
all politicians have heard of the distressed condition of the 
labourer. Scores of measures have been proposed for his 
relief. Three or four Commissions have held elaborate 
inquiries into the causes of his distress. Nothing, however, 
has been done to alter his position, until suddenly he has 
become possessed of a vote. Then suddenly every Liberal 
wakes up, and discovering that the labourer would like 
either a large garden or a small “holding” at a 
cheap rate, promises him that he shall have them out 
of the rates, which, again, he is, as a rural municipal 
voter, ultimately to control. What is that but a reward 
to him for voting on the Liberal side, a reward which, 
in many cases, must deter him from considering political ques- 
tions at all? Suppose, for example, the great question of 
Home-rule goes in the next six months to the country. With it 
must also go the question of small holdings. Is it not in human 
nature for the agricultural labourer to vote for Home-rule, 
which offends his judgment, in order to secure the small holding 
which attracts his interests? It is impossible that it should 
not be so; and we, who are not erypto-Tories, but old Liberals 
“dyed in the wool,” and incapable of Toryism, can see nothing 
to distinguish such an offer from a direct money payment, 
except, indeed, that it will come out of the pockets of the 
unwilling, and that it establishes a precedent which every 
seeker after power may, if he pleases, follow. If the counties 
are carried by an offer of small holdings, why should not the 
boroughs be carried by an offer of cheap rooms? How it is 
that this consideration has escaped Mr. Gladstone, who 
has been waging war on bribery all his life, we are 
unable to conceive. It is, of course, quite true that 
the labourer’s grievances, now that he is a voter, are 
necessarily more audible, and that he has acquired a new 
ignity as well as a new right. That is all natural and 
urobjectionable ; but that is mo reason for offering him a 
Pecuniary reward, but a direct reason against it. While he 
Was outside the Constitution, the gift of an unfair privilege 
might be unwise, but must at least have been a pure kindness 








done without hope of return; but now it is either bribery, or 
looks so much like it, that the public conscience is equally 
demoralised. It may be said that the Ten-pounders made 
a present to the people when they took off the taxes 
on corn; but at least, when they did it, those who 
benefited were, as a body, outside the register. We are 
offering comfort out of the rates to the very men who swell 
our constituencies ; and if they do not ask for more, and yet 
more, all history will be belied. But we shall be asked by our 
own friends,—Is all this possible? Is it even conceivable that 
Mr. Gladstone is bribing anybody? No; it is not conceivable, 
and that is just the consideration which for the moment drives 
us almost to despair. We do not care so much what the 
unscrupulous may do, for they are always found out. It is 
when the scrupulous are led away by a false philanthropy, 
the philanthropy which treats grown men as little children, 
and declares that the State shall make them comfortable by 
doing their work, that the public morale is so injuriously, and 
it may be so fatally, affected. The business of a man is to 
maintain himself and his family, and not to come whining to 
the community, whether it be for doles of sausage or for 
patches of cheap land. That reads like elementary morality ; 
but even that was forgotten when Parliament passed its vote 
of Tuesday night. We should as soon have expected to see it 
vote, with the French Chamber, that “every man has a right 
to work ;” or, with Proudhon, that property is not, after all, an 
accumulated result of toil, but “only plunder.” 


CANON MACCOLL ON HOME-RULE. 


ANON MACCOLL would have done better if he had not 
given to his able argument for Home-rule, just published 
by Messrs. Routledge, the false appearance of impartiality 
which is conveyed by calling it “ Arguments for and against 
Home-rule.” The arguments against Home-rule are mere 
ninepins set up on purpose that they may be knocked down ; 
and, indeed, are not so presented as even to suggest that 
Mr. MacOoll had placed them in all their great force fully 
before his own mind. What can be said in favour of Home- 
rule is said well,—indeed, with not a little over-specious- 
ness. What can be said against it is virtually left unsaid, or 
else said so as to invite, and present the occasion for, an easy 
refutation. As we wish to do full justice to Mr. MaeColl’s 
argument, and not to treat him as he has treated his opponents, 
we will give as strong and terse a summary as we can of those 
pleas in favour of Home-rule for Ireland on which he insists 
with the most skill and force. 

In the first place, Mr. MacColl insists that the longer the 
present situation in Ireland is protracted, the more hopeless 
the contest against Home-rule will become. Mr. Parnell might 
possibly carry many more seats in Ulster than he carries now. 
He might, if the contest drags on, send 101 out of the 103 
Irish Members,—the University seats being the sole exceptions. 
—to Parliament. But Mr. MacOoll maintains that the contest 
could not drag on. Somehow or other we must shunt the 
Irish Question out of the way; and there are but two ways of 
shunting it,—to meet honestly the demand for Home-rule, or 
to disfranchise Ireland. The disfranchisement of Ireland 
means the occupation of Ireland by 50,000 men at least in 
time of peace, and by a very much larger army,—in 1798 
the army maintained in Ireland was 150,000 men,—in case 
of any serious war. The disfranchisement of Ireland, how- 
ever, is not a practical solution of the question,—first, because 
Mr. Parnell will be too astute to give any excuse for such a 
disfranchisement ; and secondly, because the disfranchisement 
of Ireland could not be, and would not be, upheld by a British 
democracy containing a very considerable infusion of Irish 
voters. If, however, Ireland is not to be disfranchised, the Irish 
Party must be considered in any Irish policy that is to be ae- 
cepted ; and if they are to be considered, it would be far better 
to give them what they want, than what would leave them as 
discontented as ever. Try Home-rule, says Mr. MacColl, and 
if it succeeds, the question of centuries is settled; while, if it 
fails, we shall be no worse off than at present,—indeed, better 
off, because we shall be able to say to our own people that we 
went as far as it was possible to go, and that the unreasonable- 
ness of the Irish people compelled us to draw back. Mr. 
MacColl then enters on what he calls the examination of the 
objections to Home-rule. He disposes of the objection that race- 
hatred inspires the present movement, and will assert itsel! 
in any Irish Parliament so as to render it a thorn ji 
the side of Great Britain, by appealing to the case of Balun. 
There, too, hesays, race-hatred was all-powerful till Home-rule 
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was achieved. No sooner was it achieved, than Bulgarians 
and Turks were so completely reunited that they now fight 
side by side against Servian invasion. As to the argument 
that the Irish have never shown any fitness for self-government, 
Mr. MacOoll replies,—‘ When did they have a chance?’ They 
have never had more chance than the Bulgarians had before 
the Treaty of Berlin; and you can no more know their 
incompetence without trying them, than you could know the 
incompetence of the Bulgarians to govern themselves before 
trying them,—an incompetence which Turkey loudly asserted 
beforehand, and which has turned out to be not incompetence 
at all, but, on the contrary, an unusual degree of competence. If 
it is urged that the Irish want Home-rule for the purpose of 
confiscating the land and pushing forward the worst designs 
against England, Mr. MacColl replies—How do you know 
that? Is it usual to condemn prophetically for sins which 
are not yet committed, but only anticipated? Again, 
he urges that nothing illegal could be done, without giving 
ample time to the British Government to interpose and to 
extinguish the Irish Parliament as the consequence of con- 
tumacy. Further, any policy of confiscation would utterly 
destroy the credit of Ireland, and drive out of the country the 
capital which it is so needful for Ireland to attract. To all these 
considerations, Mr. MacColl adds that nothing could be better 
for the Empire than the opportunity which the grant of 
Home-rule to Ireland would afford, for extending that blessing 
to other portions of the United Kingdom, and thus decentralis- 
ing the over-centralised functions of Parliament. To grant to 
England, Wales, and Scotland the same Home-rule which the 
Irish claim for themselves, would be the salvation of the 
Empire, because it would involve the withdrawal of blood 
from the head to the extremities of the United Kingdom,— 
because it would prevent that determination of blood to the 
head from which Mr. MacOoll believes that we are already 
suffering. 

Now for the part of the case which Mr. MacColl has 
promised to treat on his title-page, but has omitted from 
his pamphlet,—the reasons against adopting the course 
pleaded for. And the first reason we will advance is this, 
that it is a step in an entirely different direction from that 
taken only last year, that step of which we have not yet 
waited even to see the results,—the step, namely, of giving 
Ireland, like every other part of the United Kingdom, its 
full,—indeed, rather more than its full,—share of influence 
over the destiny of the whole country; its right, that is, to 
control, so far as its influence goes, the legislation and 
administration for England, Scotland, and Wales, in return 
for giving England, Scotland, and Wales their propor- 
tional share of influence over the legislation and adminis- 
tration for Ireland. Before a single session of genuine 
popular representation has been fairly commenced, this 
great Kingdom is asked, at the instance of a small portion 
of it, to turn back abruptly from the path of Constitutional 
development hitherto steadily adopted for the last fifty- 
four years, into a totally new and divergent path,—a 
path tending not to the government of the whole by the 
whole, but to the government of the parts by the parts; a 
path deserting unity, and substituting for it, in effect, federal 
alliance. Now, we say that such a demand at such a 
time, by that very fraction of the United Kingdom which 
was most generously treated in determining the pro- 
portion between population and representation, is in the 
highest degree unreasonable, and that the people of this 
island, if they agree to it, will simply show that they have 
no fixity of purpose, and are prepared to undo one year what, 
amidst great exultation, they did the previous year. If Home- 
rule, if the federation of allied fractions of the population, were 
to have been the principle of our national organisation, surely it 
ought to have been taken in hand as a substitute for the great 
measures of last year and the year before, for nothing can be 
more distinctly undoing that work than the measure which 
the Irish representatives now wish to force upon us. It 
is a pure political somersault, and nothing less, to pass 
measures for representing in a single Legislature the whole 
people of the United Kingdom, and then, as the very 
first fruits of those measures, to recast altogether the 
design of the Constitution on a federal plan. Mr. Mac- 
Coll, however, urges that the longer we persist in the 
course deliberately adopted last year, the more hopeless 
the situation will become. Mr. Parnell may in a few 
years be able to return not only 85, but 101 Members 
of Parliament, and where shall we be then? Well, to that 


we can only reply that if, after giving the Irish people 
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full, fair, and even generous representation in the Parlj 

of the United Kingdom, the Irish people will not ace . 
that representation in the spirit in which it na 

: : or Was given 

but will demand from us this political somersault, aoa ’ 
test must come sooner or later, and that it is much belie 
that it should come sooner on lines on which we ; 
logically accept it, than that it should come later, after We 
have already made disastrous concessions, which may and vill 
be used not merely for the purpose of breaking the Kingdom 
in two, but for breaking it into at least four fragments, Mf, 
MacColl is very eager to show that if, after granting Home, 
rule, Ireland misused it, we should then be in a better POsition 
to enter upon the contest with Ireland than we are now, (jy 
the contrary, we should enter upon it in a much wor 
position. We should in all probability,—at least, that ig 
what Mr. MacOoll wishes, and what he sees that the logie of 
the case requires,—be then embarrassed by three distinct 
National Councils existing separately in Great Britain and 
backing their own views of taxation, and of all that conducesty 
the safety of the Kingdom, against the proposals of the Federal 
Parliament. We should first be compelled to give to Scotland 
and Wales, who had behaved well, what we had given to Ireland 
who had behaved badly ; and should then be told that what 
Scotland and Wales had received and were enjoying could 
not logically be taken back from Ireland, even though Ireland 
had abused the gift, and Scotland and Wales had not. We 
should have irritated Ireland to fury by taking away 
peremptorily the Legislature we had given her; we should 
have lost all self-confidence in ourselves as the consequence 
of all this miserable national: vacillation ; and it would be 
in circumstances like these, which might well take the heart 
out of any people, that we should have to raise a force 
of 50,000 men for keeping down Ireland,—if we attempted, 
in that case, to keep her down at all,—besides the force which 
Great Britain would need for the general purposes of her 
Empire. We can hardly conceive a situation more desperate, 
Mr. MacOoll’s whole argument for Home-rule, indeed, assumes 
that Ireland is now, and has been throughout the last fifty 
years, in the situation of a country without any representation 
or power of self-government, instead of having had a repre. 
sentation so powerful that it has carried through the Legisla- 
ture Act after Act which neither the English nor the Scotch 
would ever have thought of proposing for themselves. While we 
point to this representation, while we say to the Irish, ‘Us 
this to remedy the wrongs of Ireland,’ we are taking our stand 
on strong ground, on the ground we take for ourselves, If 
once we give up that ground, and say, ‘ Yes, you may have a 
separate Legislature of your own, if you will only use it well, 
we take a new departure so abrupt and so violent, that it is 
impossible to know where or how it will end, except that it is 
likely to end in a general paralysis of national force. 

To us it seems that it matters very little indeed for the 
determination of the ultimate result where we take a final 
stand against Irish demands. But it matters enormously for 
the strength and justice of the British position where we take 
that stand. Where we now are, we are on firm ground. Once 
let us begin making experiments towards the dissolution of the 
Empire, and we are on a quaking bog, in which we may be 
swallowed up. We deny altogether that Ireland has the griev- 
ances of an unrepresented people. If anything, her representation 
is in excess of her claims. We know how, during the last seven- 
teen years, she has used that representation to gain many 
privileges for herself, to most of which she was, we believe, 
really entitled, but which she always regarded as extorted by 
force, and not yielded by justice; and we know how she 
has, in return, embarrassed in every possible way the 
legislation of the Kingdom, and encouraged lawlessness 
and plunder in Ireland. When we are asked to start on 
a totally new adventure, we are bound to ask what evidence 
we have as to the prospects of our journey. A Federal 
Government is always a weak form of Government. But 4 
Federal Government like that of the States of America, which 
are closely allied in genius and origin, may be a very tolerable 
form of Government. On the other hand, federation between 
States which, when represented equally in the same Parliament, 
could never co-operate heartily with each other, can meal 
nothing but a step towards Separation, and a very unnecessary 
and undesirable step, for in this case the half is much more 
mischievous than the whole. Ireland thrown absolutely on het 
own resources might be prudent, and would certainly be sobered 
with a full sense of responsibility. But with a rich country 
like Great Britain in the background, and the American Irish 
with their liberal subscriptions and violent detestation af 
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England, behind the Trish Parliament, she would make all sorts 
of reckless experiments that must end in bankruptcy, and would 
then trust to Great Britain to save her. It should be remem- 
pared by those who cite the case of Bulgaria and the States 
gvered from Turkey, that they are really independent, that 
they know that in Turkey there is nothing but danger, no hope, 
no help, no resource. Therefore, they have been compelled 
from the first to look sharply to their credit and their pru- 
dence. If Ireland were equally thrown on her own resources, she 
might learn the same useful lesson. But with English wealth be- 
bind her, and the English sense of responsibility to dispense that 
wealth, Irish Home-rule would mean what Mr. Parnell avowed 
that it would mean,—wild experiments in Protection which 
would ruin Ireland in two or three years, when the Home-rulers 
would use all their weight in the Federal Parliament to extort 
from us the means of restoring solvency. Home-rule is a 
repudiation of the principle of our great Reform Acts. It is 
a vicious expedient, born of irresolution, for doing by bits, 
what, if it is to be done at all, would be much better done 
completely and at once. And it leaves the Irish Party, with 
the Irish power of obstruction undiminished, to squeeze out 
contributions towards Irish poverty till the English orange is 
dry at last. 


THE NEW GERMAN AND SLAV QUARREL. 


OTHING is more curious in contemporary politics than 
the disuse of the formulas which a generation ago were 
supposed to express the permanent convictions of men imbued 
with the modern spirit. The most striking instance, of course, 
is the change in the ideas about war. Five-and-thirty years 
ago it was regarded by sanguine people as an extinct evil, and 
even by those who prided themselves on their practical good- 
sense as a survival which, though it might die hard, was not 
theless bound to die. To-day, everywhere but in England war 
is accepted as the one contingency against which every State 
has to make unceasing provision; while even in England, 
though we do not do much in the way of making pro- 
vision for it, we are constantly engaged in it. The Con- 
tinental Powers have certainly been able “to clear their minds 
of cant.” Whether Europe is any better off for the frank- 
ness with which the Powers have carried out the process, is 
another question. There are some delusions which. if people 
could only make-believe hard enough and long enough, might 
in time cease to be delusions; and the notion that civilised 
is capable of living at peace with his neighbour is one of 
these, 

Prussia and Russia at this moment are examples of another 
reaction towards primitive ideas, It used to be held that the 
extension of trade, and the gradual intermingling of populations 
that comes of it, were guarantees for the maintenance of good 
relations between the States concerned. There was even a 
scheme on foot, if we remember rightly, for making education 
more of an international affair, in the hope that it would help 
to render men of business more cosmopolitan. The more English- 
men came to settle abroad and the more foreigners came to settle 
in England, the more humanand friendly the intercourse between 
ourselves and other nations would become. A man who lives 
in one country while he remains a citizen of another, has 
every reason to desire that the Government to which he owes 
the obedience of a citizen shall remain on good terms with the 
Government to which he owes the allegiance of a subject. He 
does not wish to have to make his choice between them. His 
object is that the dividing-line between the obligations he 
Owes to each should become more and more obscure, until, in 
Practice, he is equally at home in the country in which he lives 
and in the country to which he belongs. The news that comes 
to us from the Eastern provinces of Prussia and the Baltic 
Provinces of Russia is in strange contrast with these once 
Popular ideas, Both Governments are busy in driving out each 
other’s subjects, not as a measure of punishment, but because 
the permanent occupation of their territory by foreigners is dis- 
tasteful to them. Their ambition is to deserve that highest com- 
Pliment that the English poor can pay toa neighbour, by keeping 
‘themselves to themselves.” In Prussia especially, though 
merely because she had the advantage of beginning earlier, 
the banishment has been attended with very great cruelty. 
It may sound but a trifling matter to make a man return to 
18 Own country; but if all his means of subsistence are in 
the country of his adoption, it is to him just as bad as exile. 
The Pole who has long been settled in Prussia has his land 
or his trade, and the latter is probably quite as immoveable as 
the former. His business connections, his private friendships, 


his opportunities of doing well by his children, are all in 
Prussia ; and to drive him back to Poland is to deprive him 
of all these. He will, at the best, have to begin life over 
again, and he will be fortunate if he has the energy or the 
capital to do this. It is difficult to imagine a decree which 
carries greater misery with it than one which uproots a full- 
grown man from the associations of half a lifetime, perhaps 
of two generations, and sends him to a land in which there is 
probably no room for him, and which he, or probably his 
father, has voluntarily abandoned. 


Yet the end they hope to gain seems to Prince Bismarck 
and to the Russian Government worth the infliction of all this 
misery. They both wish not only to be masters in their own 
dominions, but to have none but their own countrymen to be 
masters over. They do not want to see the line of demarca- 
tion between natives and foreigners effaced; on the contrary, 
it is to be drawn sharper than ever. It is not easy to assign 
any common motive for this policy, because it seems to be 
justified in the two cases by quite opposite reasons. The 
Poles are hated by the Prussians because they belong toa 
lower type of civilisation; the Germans are hated by the 
Russians because they belong to a higher type of civilisa- 
tion. The Pole supplies cheap labour, the German sup- 
plies organisation and efficient superintendence; and both 
seem to be held in equal detestation by the country 
which might be supposed to profit by the importation. In 
both cases, the population among which the strangers have 
settled, think themselves the sufferers by their rivalry. The 
German workman holds a Pole in much the same estimation 
as that in which the Californian or the Australian workman 
holds a Chinaman. He hates to be undersold by an inferior 
race which has no right to throw itself across his path. The 
Russian employer hates the German employer because he is a 
better man of business than he is himself, can get more out of 
his workmen, and turn over his capital more quickly. From 
the commercial point of view, all this is only another form of 
Protection. It is of no use, the advocates of expulsion 
argue, to keep out foreign goods if foreign men are per- 
mitted to come over the frontier and make native goods. 
This would be a quite sufficient reason in the eyes of the 
two Governments for taking the question in hand, for trade is 
more and more the chief object of international rivalry. But 
there are probably other reasons which weigh with them quite 
as much. They like the sharply defined frontier-line. The 
notion of an intervening district in which the contrasts between 
the two nations are softened down until they almost escape 
recognition, is altogether distasteful to them. In part, too, 
the question is one of creed. The decay of religious distinctions 
in England has no counterpart in these more primitive lands, 
There, religious unity is still looked upon as the natural 
accompaniment and most effectual safeguard of political unity. 
The Prussian Government is glad to be rid of the Poles because 
they are Catholics. The Russian Government wishes obedience 
to the decrees of the Holy Synod to be co-extensive with 
obedience to the Czar. 


Prince Bismarck’s part in these transactions has been marked 
by another unexpected, but characteristic feature. The creator 
of the German Empire has been the first to forbid an exten- 
sion of Imperial supervision over the separate States, if it 
promises to run counter to his plans. More than once since 
the expulsion of the Poles, their friends have tried to bring 
their case before the German Parliament, but each time Prince 
Bismarck has refused to be drawn into any discussion of it. 
It is a matter, he maintains, which does not concern the 
Imperial authorities. How Prussia shall deal with its own de 
facto subjects, is for Prussia alone to decide. He will answer for 
what he has done in the Prussian Parliament, where he speaks as 
a Minister of the Prussian King ; but he will not defend his acts 
in the German Parliament, where he only speaks as the Chancellor 
of the German Emperor. When it suits his purpose, Prince 
Bismarck can be as great a Particularist as Herr Windthorst 
himself. The Legislature he esteems is the Legislature that 
gives him what he wants. If the Prussian Parliament were 
opposed to the expulsion of the Poles, and the German Parlia- 
nent in favour of it, he would probably insist on treating it as 
a measure that could only be challenged in the latter. Because 
he knows that the German Parliament would give, indeed has 
already given, a majority against his anti-Polish policy, he is 
determined to deny it any competence in the matter, and poses 
as the representative of a King who, as regards one of the 
highest of all international questions, is independent of the 
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MR. GALTON’S ARISTOCRACY. 


R. GALTON’S curious paper at the Anthropological 
Society on Tuesday presents at least an interesting 
proposal for the creation of a future aristocracy, if ever the 
Demos should take it into its head that democracy is dull, and 
wants the relief of some aristocracy to render it endurable to 
itself. And let it not be supposed that this is altogether an 
impossible supposition. “ Liberty, fraternity, and equality ” 
was unquestionably a formula full of interest in an age when 
liberty assumed the liberty of locking-up any one who did not 
do it homage, when fraternity was manifested by sending to 
the guillotine those who seemed to be too high for brotherhood, 
and when equality meant levelling down but not levelling up. 
But in such democracies as the American,—and that will be, 
we suppose, the type of the English democracy whenever the 
Peerage and its outworks go,—there is really felt the want of an 
aristocracy better than that of wealth; and as there is none, the 
possession of wealth becomes the only basis of social distinction, 
though no one can say that this is a wholesome basis. We 
recommend, then, Mr. Galton’s idea to the attention of the 
American democracy, which might add more to the variety, and 
therefore happiness, of life in the States by raising up an aristo- 
cracy founded to some extent on merit, than could be added to 
that happiness by any other device. Mr. Galton thinks that 
hereditary transmission is not so bad a basis of aristocracy after 
all, if only you guard it against abuse, not only by choosing your 
stocks carefully, but by taking guarantees that the many certain 
failures in the reproduction of the type of character chosen as the 
best, by virtue of the principle of inheritance, shall be excluded 
from the caste in question. Mr, Galton thinks that no one further 
removed than a grandson should be recognised at ail as being 
even specially likely to inherit the qualities of the stock ennobled. 
He finds nephews much nearer than grandsons; they reproduce, 
for example, much more nearly the physical stature of the 
ancestor ; and he sees no reason to think that mental qualities are 
transmitted by any law different from that which transmits 
physical qualities. He finds that brothers are more likely to 
resemble a brother in person and character, than even a son. On 
the whole, he thinks that there are about a dozen near relatives 
of every great man amongst whom it might be fit to choose which 
of them should succeed him on his death as a representative of 
the aristocracy he can no longer represent; and he would have 
the choice among those twelve made by some kind of election 
from amongst them,—the electors, we understand, to be, not 
members of the aristocracy themselves, but rather members 
of the community whose value for certain discriminating 
qualities constitutes the tie between the aristocracy and the 
common people. Thus, to take an instance, suppose that the 
American people had elected Mr. Lowell a member of their 
aristocracy of virtue and talent. On Mr. Lowell’s death, the sons, 
brothers, nephews, and grandsons of Mr. Lowell, to the number 
possibly of twelve, would be voted upon by some body well 
acquainted with the family, with the view of filling up his place 
by the man who should most nearly represent the influence of 
Mr. Lowell’s character and talents. In the same way, on the 
death of President Lincolu or General Grant,—who may be 
supposed members of the American aristocracy ,—that one of some 
twelve persons coming nearest to President Lincoln or General 
Grant in character, would be selected by all those who were 
thought best fitted to judge; and the vacant place would thus 
be filled by the suffrages of the people out of the charmed circle 
of near relations. In this way, Mr. Galton thinks, we should at 
least exclude the poorer scions of a good stock, and probably be 
able to secure, if not representatives worthy of the original 
aristocrat of merit, at least a brother only half as far removed 
from him in respect to the probability of inheriting his charac- 
teristics as the son, or a nephew only half as far removed as the 
grandson, or possibly a grandson unusually resembling his 
grandfather. Further, Mr. Galton suggests that when the wife 
of a man who, though not himself a member of the aristocracy 
of merit, is yet a man distinguished for good services, has in 
her some of the blood of the aristocracy of merit, then the kin of 
these should also be allowed to inherit their position in the com- 
munity on the lines of the same principles of inheritance. 
Doubtless, if Mr. Galton’s ideas should be adopted by any 
young community, there would be in the institutions so formed 
a genuine source of interest. In the first place, there would be 
the choosing of the various aristocratic stocks, and renewing 
them at every stage when the virtue of the stock first chosen 








ria, 
was regarded as lapsed, for Mr. Galton thinks it idle to Suppose 
that any of the characteristic virtues of a stock SUIVive, in an 
appreciable degree, the grandchild stage. In other words, 80 soon 
as heredity had exhausted all the brothers, sons, and nephews of 
the stock first chosen, Mr. Galton would have it renewed as the 
French Academy renew the occupants of their seats of honour. 
Thus, not only would there always be, either on hand or looming 
in the distance, some delicate choice of intellectual, moral, o 
spiritual worth as a new stem of aristocratic honour,—a sort of 
choice most interesting to a nation, and which might be made ty 
fascinate the imagination of its youth with a noble ambition — 
but when the new stock had been chosen, there would be, on the 
occasion of every death of the moral head of the family,—that is, 
the immediate bearer of the dignity,—a choice, amongst some 
dozen individuals, as to which of the kin was most worthy 
to fill up the vacancy. Perhaps we might point out to My, 
Galton that here would be the crux of his interesting 
scheme. In order to select well, amongst some ten or dozen 
members of a family, which of them best deserves the right to 
represent it as a centre of intellectual, moral, or spiritual aristo. 
cracy, these ten or dozen members must be well known to the 
electing body, who should also be disinterested in their choice, 
Now, where are men to find an electing body really tolerably 
familiar with some ten or a dozen members of a private family, 
and yet not likely to be influenced by their likes and dislikes, 
by mere favouritism and jealousy, in the choice? A family 
council would be the only body likely to kuow the main facts 
of the case; but then, a family council would, of all conceivable 
bodies, be the least likely to judge disinterestedly for the com. 
munity, the least likely to be free from caprice and grudge and 
motives of petty intrigue in its choice. Yet any committee of 
selection not including members possessed of the family tradi. 
tions, would hardly have the elements of judgment. Imaginea 
family council met to decide which of the Peels, for instance, had 
the most right to uphold the reputation of the great Sir Robert, 
—would it have fixed on the present Speaker P Or, conceivea 
family council held to pick from amongst the Cannings the 
man best fitted to sustain the political daring and the reputation 
for wit which distinguished the great statesman,—would the 
choice have fallen on the statesman of the Mutiny, or the great 
diplomatist, or rather upon some very insignificant member of 
the family? Or, conceive a council of Wilberforces held to 
select the representative of the late Bishop of Winchester 
among the aristocracy of the day,—should we have had the 
injudicious author of the ‘‘ Memoirs” or the present Bishop of 
Newcastle seated in the seat of the astute and eloquent Prelate? 
Itis certainly a difficult thing to conceive how the electing body 
should be chosen so as to command as much family knowledgeas 
is desirable, and yet be free from personal ties. But all this 
illustrates how much real social and moral interest there might 
be found in selecting the true representatives of an aris 
tocracy of merit, while the first selection of the stock would he 
a public event of very great interest, which we can easily con 
ceive creating greater interest,—interest of a much more varied 
kind,—than a Presidential Election. Assuredly, the British 
nation, if any sort of representative council could have been 
chosen, would have delighted a few years ago in raising General 
Gordon to the moral peerage of the nation; again, in raising 
Lord Shaftesbury to it, if he had not been already in its ranks; 
in raising Sir Walter Scott to the same rank, on intellectual as 
well as moral grounds, some sixty or seventy years ago; andia 
placing the Duke of Wellington there probably long before the 
Battle of Waterloo. No doubt, both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli would have been distinguished in this way twenty-five 
years ago at least; and Tennyson certainly would have 
been enrolled among our aristocracy of merit long before he 
was enrolled amongst the aristocracy of rank. The only doubt 
we have as to Mr. Galton’s ingenious scheme is as to the choice 
of the proper moral successor. We have not always beet 
fortunate in the lineal successors of great men; but should we 
have been more fortunate if we had had their successors elected 
from amongst the ten or twelve nearest representatives by 4 
committee of selection? We can only hope that the United 
States may at once send for Mr. Galton to initiate his system 
in that great country, and to found there an aristocracy of 
merit to supersede the great stockjobbers who have created 4 
plutocracy in the place of an aristocracy, and so to lend the 
stimulus of mental, moral, and spiritual competition to the 
various interests—some nobler and some meaner—of the great 
Republic. 
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——«—X—X—“— 
THE RELATIONSHIPS OF KINGS. 


E wonder whether a “family compact” now exists any- 
where in Europe, whether, that is, any two dynasties 
gre allied by private agreements of which their subjects know 
nothing, and pursue at intervals a policy intended in the main, 
if not solely, to agerandise or to protect their own family 
interests, as distinet from the interests of their States. Professor 
Seeley not only believes that such a compact once existed in 
Europe, but in the first number of the new English Historical 
Review he endeavours to show that it was for the vest part of a 
century the main factor in European history, the cause of almost 
all wars, and especially of all wars against Great Britain. He 
pelieves that from 1700 to the fall of the Bourbon dynasty in 
France, an arrangement—sometimes formulated, as in 1733, 
put always well understood—was in existence by which the 
Bourbon Princes bound themselves to each other to aggrandise 
their family when possible, to defend the Colonies of Spain and 
France as well as their Continental dominions, and generally 
to break down the maritime power and influence of Great 
Britain. This last object was mainly Spanish, the Court of 
Madrid being terrified for its North-American possessions, full 
of the tradition of its old maritime preponderance, and un- 
changeably anxious to recover Gibraltar, which, says Mr. Seeley, 
Pitt in 1757 offered as a bribe to Spain to depart from the 
Compact. Trance, on the other hand, was anxious to restrict 
“the Empire,” and to carve out for Bourbon Princes small 
Kingdoms within Italy. Under this alliance, all the wars of 
that period were fought, the regular plan being to make double 
wars, one on land, in which France was principal, and one at 
gea, in which Spain was the motive power. The Compact gave 
the Bourbons of Spain nothing, not even Gibraltar; but it 
gave the Bourbons generally Lorraine and the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, and enabled them to exercise an ascendancy 
which “Bourbonised” Europe, and paved the way for the 
successes of Revolutionary France; while Napoleon, who knew 
the history of the Compact, owed to it the idea of his own 
scheme of placing his brothers upon subordinate thrones. His 
policy, in fact, was Bourbonism made effective. 

Mr. Seeley’s defect as a historical critic always seems to us 
the same. He discerns with great clearness of insight some 
strong motive at work iu historic events, liking it all the better 
if it has escaped general attention,—and then attributes to it 
rather too much power, makes it, in fact, the master-key to all 
the problems before him. He does this in his recent sketch of 
Napoleon, in which he represents that conqueror as mainly 
moved not by a general desire of ascendancy in Europe, and 
the wish to found a grand historic dynasty, but by a desire to 
defeat, and if possible conquer, England. Napoleon had that 
desire, no doubt, as was natural, he never ceasing to long for 
transmarine empire and supreme influence in Asia; but it did 
not dominate him in that way, and we suspect that the Bourbon 
policy was often gnided by motives with which no con- 
sistent or far-reaching policy had much to do. Statesmen, even 
in foreign affairs, live a good deal from hand to mouth, and 
there must often be violent differences, as well of sentiment 
as of interest, between allied Cabinets, which, again, are 
much guided by statesmen whose inner feeling for dynastic 
aggrandisement is not always favourable. No Spanish states- 
man can have wished to make France so powerful as to leave to 
Spain only the semblance of independence. Still, that a Bourbon 
Compact existed is beyond doubt, and it is interesting to 
speculate whether a similar alliance could by possibility exist 
now. The English fecling is that it could not. The peoples, it 
issaid here, are too powerful, interests have become too complex, 
and Parliaments enforce too much publicity. The bond of 
relationship, too, between Sovereigns has grown weaker than it 
was, owing partly to the decline of the idea that States are the 
property of their rulers—which was the old idea, and produced 
all the Wars of Succession—and partly to the fact that no 
throne is quite secure enough to allow of far-reaching and 
permanent dynastic combinations. There is no use in a 
compact between cousins if one cousin is going into the 
Gazette. The idea, therefore, that a country is absorbed 
by another State because the two draw their Sovereigns from 
the same Royal clan is rather scouted in London, and Louis 
Philippe is held to have made a great blunder in kingcraft when 
he plotted so deeply and so shamelessly to secure toa grandchild 
the reversion of the throne of Spain. The English held, we 
imagine, that the French were either fanciful or acting when 


— 








they made such a fuss about the possible succession of a Hohen- 
zollern to the throne of Spain, and still hold that the birth of 
the King of Roumania, and the family connections of the House 
of Brunswick, exercise no influence on European politics. 
The English may be right, and it will certainly be impossible to 
prove them wrong, for the memoirs which might demonstrate 
the facts will hardly appear for another fifty years, and 
then will probably not be frank. Royal people seldom write 
autobiographies, or publish records of Royal visits, and the 
essential documents—the autograph letters of Kings to each 
other—are most jealously kept secret. No King would allow a 
confidence of that kind to be broken, even as regards an ancestor, 
lest he should be himself distrusted ; and revolutionary leaders 
have not yet seized many letters of the first importance, those 
which must have been preserved in the Vatican having for the 
most partescaped. We remember buat one King’s autograph letter 
which came out against his will, though that one—a strangely 
able and satirical remonstrance addressed by King Ferdinand of 
Naples to Louis Philippe—rather whetted the appetite for more, 
and certainly showed that the Bourbon Compact, if it existed 
then, was getting strained. Still, the English opinion is not 
altogether the opinion of the Continent. Diplomatists are very 
suspicious there, and affirm that the great dynasties are as 
deeply concerned for their houses as the great nobles; that they 
like to see their cadets prosper, hoping for assistance from 
them; and that they often allow “family” considerations to 
affect policy. The relationship between the Hohenzollerns and 
the Romanoffs, they say, has repeatedly and greatly affected 
modern European policy; has, in fact, helped more than any 
other cause to stave off the inevitable struggle between the 
German and the Slav. But for that relationship, France could 
not have been conquered in 1870; and but for that relationship, 
the partition of Poland must have led in modern days to a great 
Eastern war. They consider that in that struggle, should it ever 
come, the position of the Hohenzollerns at Bucharest will be of 
importance, and believe the French quite right in dreading the 
advent of a Hohenzollern King in Spain. He would have sided, 
they think, to the extent of his influence, with the Hohenzollerne, 
rather than with France. They point, this time with justice, to 
the anxiety felt both at Berlin and Vienna to protect the Queen- 
Regent of Spain, who is a Hapsburg Archduchess, as proof 
that among Royalties family connections have still great weight, 
and they refuse altogether to believe that the connection of 
Alexander of Battenberg with the British Royal family, and 
his romantic relation to the Hohenzollerns, have not materially 
affected his recent efforts to increase his territories. Indeed, 
they say that dread of English relationships has helped to 
settle the succession to the Brunswick throne, and that the 
leading Coburgs are at this moment in Berlin anxiously seeking 
to avert a sentence which would exclude the Duke of Edinburgh 
from his promised succession to the Principality of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. ‘The Coburgs,” such diplomatists say, always 
act together, and a truly Germanic policy can, therefore, never 
be expected from a Coburg. Modern history would seem to 
sanction in part the Continental idea, the rise of a family 
outside the caste to a Royal position being nearly unprece- 
dented, and the dynasties fighting hard to fill vacant thrones, 
even when they are as small as that of Greece. The Bourbons 
appear, at least, to arrange their marriages very much as a 
separate caste, as do also the large clan of Hapsburg Arch- 
dukes and Archduchesses ; and there is at least one reason why 
Royal relationships should be influential with Royal minds. 
They take greatly the place of friendship. Kings have few 
intimates except relations and mistresses, and no friends 
outside their own blood with whom they can feel on terms 
of affectionate equality. They dread and distrust rival 
houses too much for true friendship to arise, and they 
are separated from subjects by a wall which, though im- 
palpable, is to their own thoughts not only real, but im- 
passable. They have lost much power, but we do not see why, 
to the extent of their power, relationship should not weigh with 
them in politics, or why a “connection” should not grow up 
between, say, all who have the German or English throne for 
their centre of honour, as strong as that which often binds the 
members of a great English family. Every Cavendish and 
Russell and Grosvenor is an independent entity; but you will 
find that when the Duke in each clan acts strongly, there is a 
tendency to act with him, and a tendency, too, which does not 
die with one generation. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


pee 
THE IRISH QUESTION. 


(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaTOR.”’ | 


Sir,—In yoar issue of January 16th you well describe the chaos 
that exists in the public mind on the Irish Question till Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Salisbury speak. I confess, however, it is 
puzzling to conceive why they should speak at all, unless to say 
that they will propose nothing till Mr. Parnell states authori- 
tatively what he wants. Both statesmen have jointly given 
Mr. Parnell the power of constitutionally presenting the opinion 
of Ireland constitutionally ascertained; and that either of them 
should make haste to offer concessions to the Irish people until 
they have heard the nature of the concessions required is surely 
most unlikely. Were they to do so, they would only give the 
Nationalist leader the opportunity he specially desires of being 
in a position at once to play off one against the other. 

That this is his policy receives fresh confirmation from the 
paragraph in the Daily News (January 15th), evidently authori- 
tative, which states :—“ We are informed that whilst no definite 
resolution has been come to by the Parnellites in view of the 
coming Parliamentary struggle, the leaders of the party are in 
favour of supporting Mr. Gladstone in whatever course he may 
decide to take.” 

The explanation of this manifest attempt to “draw” Mr. 
Gladstone is to be found in the following confession of Parnellite 
embarrassment, which appears in the Daily News’ leading article 
of same date :—‘ Mr. Parnell is not likely to produce a plan, for 
it would be a miracle if any plan that he could submit would be 
sure of satisfying all his clients or his patrons, whichever they 
may be.” Now, if Mr. Parnell cannot satisfy those whose man- 
date he professes to carry, how impossible it must be for either 
Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury to attempt to do so! The un- 
crowned king’s business, however, does not require such haste 
but that we can wait till he himself delivers his royal message. 
Any Bill he may bring in will be certain of the most earnest and 
respectful consideration by all political leaders. 

It may be added that we in Ulster have special reason to 
desire an authoritative statement of Nationalist demands, 
because, whatever may have taken place elsewhere, in Ulster 
constituencies the Parnellite candidates during the late contests 
did not issue formal election addresses. They treated us simply 
to platform speeches, the tone and temper of which varied 
according to the degree of intermixture of creeds and parties in 
different localities. It is time that a definite scheme was pre- 
sented, on the merits of which they were, as a party, prepared 
to stand or fall.—I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas Srncuarr. 


Ulster Reform Club, Belfast, Janwary 20th. 


WHO SHOULD BE SENT FOR?P—A MORAL 
MIDLOTHIAN. 

[To tHe EpitTor OF THE “ SpECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Why should the Daily News think it impossible that the 
Queen should send for Lord Hartington? Mr. Gladstone 
impressively told all England from Midlothian, in the autumn, 
that neither party was to be trusted if its tenure of power 
depended on the Irish vote. The case has arisen, and why are 
not the consequences to follow? When the paper which 
assumes to be the daily organ of the Liberal Party talks of 
a majority of seventy-nine just in the same tone as if that 
majority were not mainly composed of the disaffected, does it not 
give confirmation strong to Mr. Gladstone’s utterance ? What 
remedy is possible, except a combination formed on the footing 
of placing the Irish Question out of the region of party ? 

A dissolution would, of course, follow; and a very good thing 
too. The confused issues of last year—the deceptive show of 
union and the false compromises which were then imposed on 
us—would be over, and we should know whether Great Britain 
intends in earnest to commit her destinies to the Extreme Left, 
or not.—I am, Sir, &c., O. 


FROM 


HOME-RULE. 
[To tHE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Si1r,—As an Irishman who is convinced that Home-rule, as de- 
manded by Mr. Parnell and his followers, would complete the 
ruin of Ireland, I nevertheless venture to suggest that there is 
something to be regretted in the attitude of the bulk of the 
English people, whether Liberals or Conservatives, in reference 





Pi 
to this momentous question. That they should think firg of 
the unity and greatness of the Empire is only natural; byt that 
they should at once take for granted, as they appear to do, that 
no acceptable modus vivendi between the two countries com, 
patible with the unity of the Empire can by Possibility 
be discovered, seems rather hasty. It is, at all events, pretty 
evident that the ablest statesmen, both on the Libera] and 
on the Conservative side, take a different view. Unless wear 
gratuitously to impute to Lord Salisbury that his speech x 
Newport was intended to win the Irish vote at the elections by 
delusive suggestions, it is clear that when that speech wag made 
he did not think a settlement of the question hopeless, The 
result of the elections, and the cry of non posswmus that has 
been raised throughout England, have doubtless prevented hin 
from taking further action in the matter; but they are not 
likely to have changed his opinions. Mr. Gladstone’s speech jn 
the debate on the Address makes it clear that he, too, thinks q 
modus vivendi not impossible ; and that, unlike Lord Salisbury, 
he thinks that prompt action in the matter is desirable. And] 
submit that, in the absence of detailed knowledge to the cop. 
trary, we are not justified in supposing that either Lord 
Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone has contemplated anything which 
can be justly deemed inconsistent with the unity or greatness of 
the Empire. 

Whether Mr. Parnell and his followers would accept of any 
modus vivendi compatible with these conditions, is of course q 
different question. Nobody, however, acquainted with the ways 
of Irishmen will expect Mr. Parnell to think himself bound by 
any of the violent language that he has used on Irish platforms, 
The considerations likely to influence him are many and con. 
flicting. But it is, at all events, possible that he may feel, whatis 
felt by many observers, that he has now reached the critical point 
in his career. He can expect no further increase in his Parlia. 
mentary following; and if he is unable now to perform his pro. 
mised feat of making 90 Members of Parliament masters of 
the remaining 580 Members, there is very little chance of his 
performing it at any future time. He knows, too, that, as all 
experience has shown, Irish hcpes and expectations of obtaining 
Repeal or Home-rule by Parliamentary means cannot be kept at 
the boiling point for more than a certain length of time, and that 
if these hopes should go much longer unfulfilled, it is at all events 
possible that, like O’Connell after the great Repeal year, 1843, 
he may enter upon his downward course, and see power over the 
Irish masses passing from Parliamentary tacticians to the 
advocates of dynamite and violence. He is, in fact, a Girondist 
in presence of the Mountain. In whatever way he moves heis 
beset with danger. But until he has been given the oppor 
tunity of choosing, it is impossible to say with certainty that 
he would be in favour of indefinitely prolonging the present 
anarchical state of things. 

It is due to Mr. Parnell’s influence over the Irish voters in 
English and Scotch constituencies that neither of the two 
English parties has a clear majority in the present Parliament. 
In bringing about this condition of things, he may possibly, 
though involuntarily, have been preparing the way for a con- 
certed action by those parties upon the Irish question. I 
venture to suggest that if, as the result of a compact between 
the two great English parties, Ireland could be told, plainly, 
authoritatively, and once for all, what England was and was 
not prepared to concede to her in the way of self-government, 
nothing but good could follow. In the face of such a compact, 
it would be felt that the game of playing off one English party 
against the other was pretty well at an end. If the terms 
were offered as they ought to be, large and liberal, the disposi- 
tion to accept them, even if not strong at first, might reasonably 
be expected to increase with time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN IrisHMay. 


HOME-RULE FROM A DEMOCRATIC POINT OF VIEW. 

(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ ] 
Sir,—I thank you for the editorial note to my letter in the 
Spectator of January 23rd. My reply would be,—Yees, truly the 
Irish voters have since the Union elected Members of Parlia- 
ment and sent them to St. Stephen’s; but,—(Ist), the number 
of voters has been small, owing to a high qualification, until the 
last Election; (2nd), until 1880 voters could not vote as they 
pleased, but only as they dared; (3rd), Ireland has elected 
Members of Parliament under protest. tacit or expressed, since 
1800; (4th), no sooner was the Union a fait accompli, than a cry 
for Repeal arose, and waxed until the fall of O’Connell, about 
1848. 
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The Young Ireland Party took up O’Connell’s réle, if they 
" gid not don his mantle. In 1865, or about that time, Fenianism 
made a splutter, but was followed by Buttism, and after by 
Parnellism, which lasts most persistently. 

I think that any impartial onlooker, say a man in the moon, 
gould be justified from the above facts in saying that the in- 
habitants of Treland have never “ sat down to” or accepted the 
Union.—I am, Sir, &c., A WoRKMAN. 





THE CROYDON ELECTION AND THE IRISH VOTE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SpEcTaToR.’’] 

Sir,—So many attempts are being made to attribute part of 

the reduction in the Conservative majority at Croydon to the 

transference of the “ Irish vote,” that I should like to be allowed 
to state a few facts in connection with the matter. 

The number of Irish voters has been enormously over-stated. 

It is questionable if they number as many as 250. They had 

no instructions to vote for or against either candidate, and 

certainly did not vote “solid.” As far as can be learnt, they 
largely abstained, while many voted with the Conservatives. 

It must not be forgotten that the Roman Catholic vote was 

naturally attracted to the Conservative candidate in consequence 

of his Catholic connection. 

It was to the interest of the Conservatives to make out, 
during the election, that the Liberals were in alliance with 
the “ Parnellites,’ and thus to endeavour to frighten some 
timid voters; and it is certain that they succeeded in their 
endeavours. 

As far as I was myself concerned, I accepted the invitation to 
stand on the distinct understanding that on the Lrish Question 
Ishould have an entirely “free hand.” I refused to pledge 
myself against Home-rule, but I equally refused to pledge 
myself for it. My reason for so doing was that, while I am 
more and more inclined to believe that some form of Home-rule 
will become a necessity, I would not, in view of the extreme 
difficulty of the question, pledge myself to any course of action 
until I had seen the scheme proposed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sypngey Buxton. 
IRISH JUDICIAL RENTS. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’ | 

Sir,—I have just read your article on “Irish Judicial Rents.” 
I recognise fully your desire now, as always, to be impartial, 
but I also see signs of the extraordinary difficulty many able 
Englishmen have in believing that in Ireland two and two make 
four. The judicial rents were settled by impartial Judges, 
carrying out the executory clauses of an Act of Parliament, and 
consequently form part of the Act itself. How, then, can Par- 
liament reduce them without compensation? This has never 
been refused to any person who has been deprived of his pro- 
perty by legislation. 

I admit, of course, that there has been no Parliamentary 
guarantee of payment of rent; but there certainly has been a 
guarantee that the tenant’s property in his holding, the existence 
of which was fully and even generously recognised by the Land 
Act of 1881, should form a security for the payment of rent 
judicially fixed. 

No one recognised this more fully than Mr. Gladstone, who, 
when advocating the Land Bill in the House of Commons, took 
credit to himself for having considered the landlords’ interest, 
inasmuch as the fixed rents would be, in the nature of ground- 
rents, secured upon the tenants’ property. 

Under these circumstances, I maintain that it is rank injustice 
to prevent the landlords from enforcing their security by sale of 
the tenants’ interest, unless compensation be given to them. If 
Parliament has erred, or desires to be generous, let Parliament 
pay. 

Iwould ask the Spectator if it would have advocated the 
reopening of the fixed judicial rents in the landlords’ interests, 
if during the last four years agricultaral profits had greatly 
imcreased instead of having diminished.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lincoln's Inn, January 25th. Ropert Conway Dosss. 


[Does Mr. Dobbs object to Bankruptcy Acts, or does he 
usually, when his debtors fail, ask the Court of Bankruptcy for 
Compensation? Oursole ground for reopening the Land Ques- 
tion is that, owing to a change of circumstances, tenants cannot 
pay.—Ep, Spectator.} 





THE ALLOTMENT QUESTION. 
(To tHE EprTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I am obliged for my sins to farm 175 acres of land at 
Sharnbrook, in Bedfordshire. I employ on the farm per- 
manently three adult labourers, who are all heads of families. 

If I were compelled by law to give each of them, rent free, 
half an acre of land, it would cost me about 45s. a year, 
assuming the land to be worth 30s. an acre, which is the out- 
side value, although it is of high quality. At the present time 
they can hire in the village good land at 60s. per acre. About 
thirty acres are let in allotments at that price, and I believe 
more could be obtained if there were a demand for it. 

If half an acre were given to each of them, rent free, then, as 
compared with paying 60s. an acre fcr it, it would benefit them 
to the extent of 30s. a year each, which is something over 6d. 
aweek. If they paid the agricultural value, say, 15s. for half 
an acre, the benefit would be something over 3d. a week. 

But, I believe, a quarter of an acre is considered by the best 
authorities the maximum amount the agricultural labourer can 
cultivate with advantage to himself, so that the benefit would 
probably amount to only 3d. or 13d. a week, according to the 
mode in which the comparison is made. 

I do not suggest any such alteration of the law; but even if I 
were compelled to give the half-acre to each labourer, I should 
not anticipate for myself any very terrible results, either 
socialistic or otherwise; nor, I am bound to add, should I look 
for any very vast improvement in the condition of the labourers. 
Are we not a little too excited on the subject of allotments P—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. Wuitwortu. 

1 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, January 25th. 


RAILWAY EXPROPRIATIONS. 
LTo THe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement, referred to in your article 
in the Spectator of January 16th, that fifty millions sterling 
have been paid to landowners by way of “ bonus ” for the expro- 
priations which railways have rendered necessary, is, I believe, 
so gross an exaggeration of the truth, that it ought not to go 
unchallenged. A large experience in the “expropriation” of 
land for railways enables me to form some sort of conclusion, 
even in this “ unverifiable region,” as you termit. The quantity 
of land occupied by railways in the United Kingdom may be 
approximately estimated by the mileage. This, for the twenty- 
two principal lines for which the weekly traffic returns are 
published, is, in round numbers, 15,000 miles. Adding 3,000 
miles for the other railways, which are mostly short, we get a 
total length of 18,000 miles, and, at fifteen acres per mile, a 
total quantity of 270,000 acres of land. Now, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s figure of £50,000,000 would give an average of £185 per 
acre paid to the landowners by way of “ bonus” alone, over and 
above the actual value of their land! 

To any one with the slightest practical acquaintance with the 
subject, it must be evident that this is egregiously incorrect. 
An approximate estimate may be formed in this way. The 
usual “ bonus”’ given for compulsory sale in the Southern part 
of England is 25 per cent., or one-fourth, of the value of the 
land; but as in the North more is given, take it at one-third 
on the average. Now, excluding large towns, £100 per acre all 
round is a very liberal estimate of the price paid for the land 
merely, for railways. One-third of this, or £33 per acre, would 
represent the “ bonus,” and would amount, on 270,000 acres, to 
£9,000,000, instead of Mr. Chamberlain’s £50,000,000. I do not 
enter upon the question of the compensation paid in addition 
for “ severance ” and other damage to property, as that is quite 
distinct.—I am, Sir, &c., A Liperat Lanp AGENT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF *GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.” 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,”’ | 
Sir,—Your review on Mr. Saintsbury’s “ Gulliver” indicates an 
opinion that Swift’s great book has never been adequately illus- 
trated. Have you ever met with Hayward and Moore’s edition 
of 1840, with five hundred illustrations by Grandville? They 
leave nothing wanting in that quality of definiteness and dis- 
tinctness which you speak of as the characteristic quality of 
Swift. Iam no judge of the artistic and technical merit of 


engravings; but so far as engravings serve to illustrate a book, 
and increase the literary and imaginative pleasure to be derived 
from it, I should place, first, Menzel’s illustrations to Kugler’s 





“Life of Frederick the Great,’ and, second, Gustave Doré’s 
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illustrations of the ‘ Contes Drolatiques.” After those, though 
a good way after them, I know nothing that beats Grandville’s 
illustrations of “ Gulliver.” A few years ago (and, for all I 
know, now), the three books might be bought for as many 
pounds in any good second-hand book shop.—I am Sir, &c., 
G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Tennismore Gardens, 8.W., January 23rd. 





POETRY. 








SYRACUSAN DESPOTS. 
I.—DION. 

[ Dion, after bringing his friend Plato to Syracuse, was banished 
by his nephew, Dionysius the younger, but returned and expelled him 
from Ortygia. After being forced to retire again by the citizens, he 
was recalled, and established himself in the Tyranny. He was 
finally assassinated by his trusted friend, Callippus. | 

“ Equauitry of men,”—* Law’s majesty,’— 
‘Virtue its own reward ”—in very sooth 
Small other found I, banished from my home 
For Virtue’s sake ;—“ the Individual 
Merged in the State,”—“ the One subordinate 
To All,’—aye, to thy cost thou found’st it so, 
Sold in Gigina at the tyrant’s word! 
“Knowledge is Power,’—Whose the Knowledge then ? 
And whose the Power? Yet the dream was sweet ; 
And sweet the honey of the Master’s words, 
Filling the ordered beauty of the hive, 
The fairy framework of the State to be. 
Thine was a noble soul, Plato ! and mine 
Nobler than now, when, in those happy days, 
It bowed itself to learn of thee, and fed 
From the stored treasures of thy wisdom’s wealth. 
Nobler than now P Why nobler? Am I not 
Noblest in Syracuse, in Sicily, 
Whom all menenvy? Yet, the dream was sweet. 
Yea, sweet the flowers too, the daffodils, 
Down by Anapus, where they load the air 
With fragrance of their honey, and the bees 
Delighted sip; and sun, and earth, and air, 
And their lush growth of leaves, are free,—and then 
Comes the brute tread of man,—and so they end. 
There was the error! In the equal Law 
OF all the Beantiful, and all the Good, 
No count of Man! In Virtue’s visioned realm 
No place for subject Vice! In the fair field 
Of Knowledge, budding, blossoming, no room 
For iron-sandalled Ignorance to tread ! 
“ All men alike, all free,’—aye, in some land, 
Some no-land, where the gods are shamed to come, 
Some Academe, where none but Platos dwell, 
Not here on earth, not here in Syracuse ! 
“ Philosophy co-ordinate with Power :’— 
It seemed so grand, so simple; all my soul 
Burned with desire to do the noble deed, 
To clothe the teacher’s thought with shape, that men 
Might see and know, and with one voice proclaim 
The secret of their happiness confessed, 
The truth revealed that should redeem the world! 
I won the Master hither, won the boy, 
Yon Dionysius, who in Locri drowns 
His exile days in drunkenness and blood, 
Won him to hearken to the stern rebuke, 
The magic charm, the sweet persuasiveness, 
The mystic truth, that should have power to raise 
And purify the vilest. Fool, to match 
A Plato with heaven’s fire upon his lips, 
Against Philistus with one night’s carouse ! 
Right guerdon had I of my work! lost home, 
Lost lands, wife, child,—my bright boy done to death 
By hellish instigation,—worse than death, 
His manhood brutalised, his soul dragged down 
To their own swinish level :—then I learnt 
The lesson Plato missed, that in the face 
Of Power the wisest are as impotent 
As wise Ulysses in the Cyclops’ clutch, 
Ere wisdom mae him powerless. There the truth: 
Power first, the sceptre first; then, like a queen 
That tempers the stern judgments of her lord 








By sweet entreaty, comes Philosophy, 

To counsel, strengthen, soften, not to rule. 

I proved it so. I drove the drunken fool 

Forth from his island fastness, cleansed the land 
Of all the traitor crew, Theodotes, 

Philistus, Heracleides, Nypsius, 

Bade carnage cease, and taught the rabble rout 
To bow before my breath, as the field bows 
Before the healthful, life-restoring wind. 

Yea, mine the power of the wind, to bend, 

To break, to give new life. The Law,—the State,— 
What is the State, but he who leads, who guides ? 
The brute know-nothing herd, what part have they 
Of Wisdom? Plato, canst thou answer that ? 
Therefore of Power? I am the Power, and I 
The Wisdom and the Law. The sage of old, 
Lycurgus, he of Sparta, brooked no peer, 

But set his yoke about the people’s neck, 

And bowed them to his purpose. As will I. 

I trusted once their gratitude,—his word 

Was ever “trust them,”—and my fit reward 

Was second exile, till the cowards found 

Need of my sword. No trust for me henceforth ! 
Only upon Callippus will I lean, 

My one proved friend, the comrade of my wars, 
My fellow-learner of the Master’s lore, 

Who knows the inmost chambers of my heart, 
Him only will I trust, but none beside. QO. Octz. 








BOOKS. 
Sele eee 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
HIS SISTER.* 
Tuts volume is very inferior to the Home Letters. The fascination 
of the little volume published last year was the sparkle and 
buoyancy of the letters,—their immense vivacity. The champagne 
of youth was in every letter. In this volume the effervescence 
is beginning to subside even at the opening; and at the close 
there is nothing but a sort of flat self-confidence and conceit, 
Scattered throughout the volume are, of course, a few char 
acteristic sayings which remind us vividly of the Parliamentary 
orator. For example, the description of the late Lord Lytton’s 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Wheeler, as “ something between Jeremy 
Bentham and Meg Merrilies, very clever, but awfully revolu- 
tionary ;” or the expression with which Mr. Disraeli describes 
his manner to Sir Robert Peel on their first meeting at a dinner 
party. “I reminded him,” he says,” by my dignified familiarity 
both that he was ex-Minister and I a present Radical.” Of 
Lockhart, Mr. Disraeli says :—‘‘ He is known in society by the 
name of ‘the Viper,’ but if he tries to sting me he will find my 
heel of iron.” He describes one of O’Connell’s speeches as 
‘furiously tame,” and Louis Phillippe’s Queen as “ tall and sad, 
with white hair,—a dignified and graceful phantom.” Farther, 
the late Sir Roderick Murchison is “a stiff geological prig.” 
But these happy impertinences of Mr. Disraeli are few and far 
between. So far as his letters are not a tedious record of the 
splendid parties he attended, they are a detailed account of the 
many and elaborate compliments paid to his speeches, and 
hardly contain a single line of interesting political criticism 
which is not criticism, and applauding criticism, on himself. 
From beginning to end there is no letter devoted to any 
other statesman or politician. Mr. Ralph Disraeli remarks 
in the preface that to some the tone of the letters ‘‘ may 
be thought egotistical; but it must be remembered they 
were written without thought of publication, and to a sister 
who fully believed in the writer’s power, and who happily lived 
just long enough to see him Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons.” But Mr. Ralph Disraeli’s 
apology is surely irrelevant. Mr. Disraeli’s innocence of any 
intention of publishing these letters has nothing to do with their 
egotism. Does Mr. Ralph Disraeli know what egotism means? 
It does not mean the conviction that the public is eager t0 
know all it can hear about oneself. There are thousands of 
egotists who are far too clever for any such illusion. Egotism 
means being so completely occupied about yourself that 20 
other object really succeeds in thoroughly interesting you; and 
this is exactly what we should say that this volume of letters 





* Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence with his Sister, 1838-1852, With a Portrait. 
London: John Murray. 
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shows concerning their writer. Very likely Mr. Disraeli knew 
that his sister was deeply interested in everything that concerned 
himself; yet if he himself had been deeply interested in objects 
outside himself, he could not have helped talking to her about 
them, and he could not have helped interesting herinthem. There 
ig no trace of any interest of the kind. When he meets clever 
men, his interest is not directed to their nature, their speeches, 
or their conversation, but to their opinion of him, of his 
speeches, and of his conversation, A more monotonous record 
of egotism we never read. In the Home Letters there was at 
Jeast enough of vivid interest in the scenes of travel and the 
adventures encountered, to suggest that their egotism may have 
heen a kind of high spirits. But in this volume there is 
nothing but egotism from beginning to end,—lively egotism at 
first, cheery egotism next, and almost dull egotism at the con- 
clusion. Here is a fair average specimen, written just after the 
publication of his tragedy Alarcos :— 


« July 13th, 1839.—I made a capital speech last night on Chartism, 
of which the Times gives a fair report. It was made under every 
disadvantage, for the Tories, supposing Chartism would be only a 
squabble between the Whigs and Radicals, were all away, while the 
Ministerial benches were crowded—all the Ministers, all the Whigs, 
and all the Radicals. Peel, however, was in the House, having come 
down on the Penny Postage. It was a very damaging and disagreeable 
speech to the Government, and they didn’t like it. I dine to-day at 
the Newspaper Press dinner. I go with Lyndhurst, who is in the 
chair. Powerscourt raves about Alarcos, and literally knows it by 
heart. Milnes, the poet, is astonished that I didn’t give it Macready, 
as ‘it would have made his fortune.’ I went down to Rosebank to a 
petit bal given by the Londonderrys, after a dinner to the Duchess of 
Cambridge on her birthday. The place itself is but a beautiful cottage, 
but there is a grand conservatory more than sixty feet long, lofty and 
broad in proportion, and, adorned with festoons of flowers, formed a 
charming ball-room, and I met a great many of my friends. In reality, 
the brilliant moon, the lamplit gardens, the terraces, the river, the 
music, the sylvan ball-room, and the bright revellers, made a scene 
like a festa in one of George Sand’s novels.—Love to all. 

“ August 18th, 1839.—I dined at Burdett’s yesterday. Dinner at 
seven o’clock precisely ; everything stately and old-fashioned, but 
agreeable. The house charming; the dining-room looking into delight- 
ful gardens, with much old timber, beyond St. James’s Park. I got 
away by 9.30, and went down to the House, which I found dozing in 
Committee, but I made a speech. Unfortunately, as generally hap- 
pens on long Committee nights, there was scarcely a reporter in the 
gallery. I analysed all the evidence of the Constabulary Report. It 
made great effect, quoting all the pages and names without any docu- 
ment. The complete command of the House I now have is remark- 
able, and nothing can describe to you the mute silence which imme- 
diately ensued as I rose, broken only by Members hurrying to their 
places to listen. Ou Monday I was more than four hours at Lord 
Palmerston’s private residence on business of no slight importance. 
Prince Esterhazy, who came into the dining-room whilst I was 
waiting, said, ‘I have come to introduce myself to Mr. Disraeli. I 
have long wished to know you; I read your speeches with admira- 
tion.’ ” 


The impression which these letters,—extending over twenty 
years,—produce is that there never was a man of Mr. Disraeli’s 
ability who felt so little genuine interest in the character and 
conduct of any persons with whom he was connected, except so 
far as they bore upon his personal destiny. Even on the subject 
of politics he never touches as if he felt a spark of pure 
intellectual or moral interest in it apart from the help it 
might furnish him in pushing his way forward. Read beside 
the speeches of the same period, these letters disillusionise. 
They make the speeches appear even more pretentious and 
shallow than they would appear if read without the com- 
mentary of the letters. For the letters all tend to suggest that 
the speeches were not merely the clever hits of a very able 
fencer, but exclusively conceived to exalt his own abilities and 
interests without any serious desire to advance any one of the 
causes on behalf of which he spoke. These are not even the 
letters of a political egotist, but of an egotist pure and simple, 
who happened to have embarked in the field of politics only 
because it was the most convenient field for his purpose, and as 
Well-adapted as any other to his intellectual interests. 

By the way, there is here a curious bit of evidence as to the 
germ of a myth which has long been current illustrating Mr. 
Disraeli’s presence of mind. It is commonly said that on one 
occasion, on which a colleague of his had been addressing a 
crowd rather pompously from the hustings, explaining that he 
took his stand upon the Throne, upon the Charch, upon the 
British Constitution, &c., Mr. Disraeli, on rising to speak, was 
asked by a man in the crowd, “ Well, old fellow, what do you 
take your stand on?” To which Mr. Disraeli replied, “ Sir, I 
take my stand upon my head.” It would appear from this volume 
that the germ of this excellent myth is the following remark :— 








“ April 8th, 1833.—I have agreed to stand for Marylebone, but I 
shall not go to the poll unless I am certain, or very confident ; there 
is even a chance of my not being opposed. In the ‘Town’ yester- 
day, I am told, ‘some one asked Disraeli, in offering himself for 
Marylebone, on what he intended to stand. ‘‘On my head,” was 
the reply.’ ” 


Weare sorry to have so good a story toned down by the cold 
truth of history. 





HURRISH.* 


Ir is one of the irremovable grievances of Ireland, although one 
never touched upon by agitators, and of which her most sensitive 
sons are unconscious, that among all the gifts of genius bestowed 
upon her there has never been a Scott. She has had many 
lesser minstrels to fire her blood and keep warm that wrath 
which has unfortunately become her ruling passion, but not 
one great enough to set her individuality, her character, her 
scenery, prominently before the world. The race is, like all 
Celtic races, lyrical, musical, full of the emotions and perceptions 
that go to the making of poetry, but yet has produced—save in 
twitterings of song full of spirit and fire, but of nothing greater 
—no worthy contribution to those arts by which, more than by 
any other, the different nations come to know each other. Miss 
Edgeworth made a fine and instructive beginning. But even 
Miss Edgeworth fell away from Castle Rackrent and the records of 
the Absentee into tales of fashionable life, breaking her own spell ; 
and nobody—with the exception of Gerald Griffin in his memorable 
Collegians—since has been able to strike again that silent note. 
We hear, heaven knows, enough of Ireland, but we have learned 
little more of her—of her intimate ways of feeling, of how it 
really is that the good-nature and sweet temper and natural 
geniality of her people have turned to wormwood and bitterness 
—than if she lay in the South Seas. 


The book now before us will not, perhaps, do much to explain 
how this came about; but it sets forth a picture of the Irish 
peasant as he is which is more striking and extraordinary than 
anything, so far as we know, that has been told of him before. 
Hurrish is a study evidently made in love, and not with any 
hostile feeling. It is full of appreciation of the higher qualities 
of the race, and of understanding of their ways of thinking, and 
the prejudices and ignorances which have clouded their bright per- 
ceptions, and made the world so narrow to them, and twisted their 
moral sense so fatally. It is not, the reader will perhaps be glad 
to hear, an episode in the struggle between landlord and tenant, 
nor an exhibition of class hostilities. The action all takes place 
within themselves, so to speak; the wrongs done, the vengeance 
taken, are between peasant and peasant, and the wonderful 
moral atmosphere which envelopes them, and which we are 
made to feel penetrating all the circumstances of their lives and 
all the fashion of their thoughts, has nothing to do with 
either politics or injured nationality. A larger and more funda- 
mental question, that of the strange perversion of every prin- 
ciple of social safety, which makes lawlessness a virtue in the 
eyes of the Irish peasant, even when himself full of natural 
good-feeling, honesty, and truthfulness, is the matter chiefly 
involved, and reveals a danger more profound and terrible than 
even the strife between a subject and a dominant race. 

The characters in this powerful book are few, but very strongly 
indicated. They are none of them of high pretensions intel- 
lectually, any more than they are elevated in position. The 
hero, Hurrish O’Brien, is a peasant-farmer, living in the 
midst of the rough plenty, misery, and squalor which mean 
comfort in his class; and the story concerns itself chiefly 
with the members of his immediate household,—his mother, a 
terrible old hag, whose appearance, even in fiction, curdles one’s 
blood—a young orphan girl, who has been taken in for kind- 
ness; and an ambitious youth of the same origin, but of higher 
education, and snch hopes as have sprung into reality under the 
fostering care of Mr. Parnell and the frish Party. This little 
group, however, is enough for the development of the highest 
tragic ‘passion, and a quite original study of circumstance 
and feeling. They are planted in a scene as original as them- 
selves, a wild district in the wildest West of Ireland,—that 
portion of North Clare known to its inhabitants as “ the 
Burren.” The description of this land of rock and stone is very 
vivid. It slopes upward from the Atlantic, “a succession of 
low hills, singularly grey in tone, deepening often towards 
evening into violet or dull reddish plum-colour, sometimes after 
sunset to a pale, ghostly iridescence,” but not clothed with 
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sheep or pasture, as the spectator at the first glance might 
suppose :— 

“These Burren hills are literally not clothed at all. They are 
startlingly, I may say scandalously, naked. From their base up to 
the battered turret of rock which serves as a summit, not a patch, 
not a streak, not an indication even of green, is often to be found on 
the whole extent. On others, a thin sprinkling of grass struggles 
upwards for a few hundred feet; and in valleys and hollows where 
the washings of the rocks have accumulated, a grass grows, famous 
all over cattle-feeding Ireland for its powers of fattening. So, too, 
in the long vertical rifts or fissures which everywhere cross and 
recross its surface, maiden-hair fern and small tender-petalled flowers 
unfurl out of the reach of the cruel blasts. These do not, however, 
affect the general impression, which is that of nakedness personified 

—not comparative, but absolute. The rocks are not scattered over 

the surface as in other stony tracts, but the whole surface is rock. 
They are not hills, in fact, but skeletons—rain-worn, time-worn, 
wind-worn : starvation made visible, and embodied in a landscape.” 

In the midst of this stony desert lies the valley of Gartnacoppin, 
the lower part of which is a little oasis of green and flowering 
fertility, and here stands the dwelling of the tender-hearted 
Hurrish or Horatio O’Brien, a gentle giant who would not hurt 
a fly, and would, indeed, “ hardly have cared to kill an English- 
man unless some very good purpose would have been served by 
so doing ”—although his hatred of England was a creed, and his 
belief in the utter wickedness of her sway undoubting. ‘ Had 
he been assured that, like Herod of old, an order had just been 
issued by Government for all infants under two years of age to 
be slaughtered, I doubt if it would have struck him as at all 
incredible, or even out of character with what he supposed to 
be the normal nature of its proceedings.” But notwithstand- 
ing this rooted belief, and though he would have readily 
taken his part in any insurrection, Hurrish had no heart for 
murder. His objection would seem to have been rather con- 
stitutional than a matter of principle; but still he did object 
—to the scorn and indignation of his mother, whose furious 
delight in the murder of a poor process-server, and exultation 
in every deed of blood, are drawn with remorseless force. The 
orphan girl, the niece of MHurrish’s deceased wife, Ally 
Sheehan, is in everything the opposite of the terrible old woman ; 
yet this gentle, pure, and simple creature, full of sensitive 
refinement of mind, though brought up in all the rough- 
ness of an Irish cabin, with that inheritance of modesty 
which belongs to the very lowest of Irish girls (got for them by 
the prayers of St. Bridget,—great be her reward !), and the 
intense poetic, ascetic spirituality which also belongs to the 
Irish blood, is entirely characteristic of her race. In her red 
petticoat, with her bare feet, with no “larning,” and no mind 
to speak of, nothing but love, and tender, inarticulate thoughts, 
this girl goes through the tragic tale, never in any way 
elevated above her natural capacities, in all her native 
ignorance, weakness, and simplicity, set before us with an 
admirable delicacy and power. The picture altogether of their 
cottage, with its little background of “ two solemn black pigs ;” 
three children, and an indefinite number of cocks and hens; the 
universal untidiness, disorder, dirt, and plenty; the wild virago 
of a mother, with her elf-locks, her black eyes, “ bright still, 
amid the multiplicity of wrinkles which surrounded them as 
cracks a half-dried pool;” the visionary, gentle girl, with her 
little instincts of cleanliness, the only impulse of the kind in 
the place; the good-humoured, big fellow going about his 
work, looking after his fields, rowing his coracle over the big 
Atlantic waves, trolling forth seditious songs in pure gaiety of 
heart, and meaning harm to no one; all stand out before us 
against the rocky slopes, with their stony fissures deeply 
lined with sweet grass and flowers. No picture could be more 
vivid; and its mixture of human life and feeling of the purest 
and most genial kind with ferocious passion and all that is most 
horrible in a state of affairs where law exists only to be defied 
and broken, and where all generous sentiment is connected with 
the committal or the concealment of crime—is striking in the 
highest degree. How Hurrish himself is drawn unawares into 
bloodshed, and how he escapes and how he suffers, and the noble 
self-abnegation of his end, a most touching and elevated scene 
in its absolute simplicity, the reader must learn for himself. 

The villain of the story—though it is circumstances and a 
wild impulse rather than any natural leaning to crime that 
make him a villain—is the younger brother of one of the 
small farmers of the Burren, with a little education and 
a gift of natural eloquence such as so many [Irishmen 
possess; and fills, when we see him first, a situation in 
a draper’s shop in the nearest town, which gives him 


i 
whom he has sprung. He has his eye already fixed upon West. 
minster (en attendant College Green), and every likelihood of 
succeeding in his aspirations, when, in a sudden impulse of 
revengeful rage, he accuses the man whom he believes to be his 
brother’s murderer; and then and there. loses popularity and 
prospects at a blow, and becomes in a moment, in the eyes of 
the strange community, an informer, and consequently Worthy 
of neither tolerance nor sympathy. This revolution jn the 
life of Maurice Brady, and his own amazed and despairing 
perception of it, is told with remarkable power. Nowhere 
we imagine, out of Ireland could it have been possible to exhibit 
so very distinct an example of the instantaneous transference of 
all sympathy to the supposed criminal’s side. The triumph anj 
delight of the weird old woman, the mother who has hitherto 
felt, with a sense of humiliation, that her son’s horror of blood. 
shed was a weakness in him—when she believes him to have 
killed his enemy—a triumph quite unmixed with any sensation 
of regret or alarm—are equally original, but almost too horrible 
for the imagination. 

In the midst of these powerful and impassioned scenes, an 
excellent sketch of a landlord and of his relations with the 
constabulary comes in almost incidentally, and lightens with g 
gleam of humour the sombre picture of the great house, in q 
state of semi-siege, where to light a candle before the 
shutters are shut is to provoke a chance bullet, and possible 
murder, scarcely less disagreeable than ostentatious protection, 
lurks behind every hedge; although the object of popular 
antipathy is himself an O’Brien of an old Irish family, 
and true to all the traditions of his race. The blaze of resent. 
ment which lights up in the honest bosom of this harassed and 
threatened squire, when the Cockney inspector of police takes 
him to task for the imprudence of his movements, and insistg 
on the awful condition of the country, is extremely natural 
and lifelike, and expresses with great justice that genuine 
national sentiment which, whatever it may itself be forced to 
say, resents with indignation the criticisms of a stranger upon 
the little peculiarities of the dear mother-country, with all 
her faults beloved still. The introduction of Mr. O’Brien’s 
pert young heir, who is happily persuaded that all that 
is said is nonsense and exaggeration, and that he him. 
self could soon, with his superior management, restore the 
natural order, is the only one in which we are conscious of any 
redundancy disturbing the self-restrained closeness of the con- 
struction. Young Thomond is a very clever sketch in himself, 
but he was not needed. Except in the two or three short 
scenes where he appears, the sequence of events is clear and 
rapid; and the characteristic musings, the “ night thoughts,” of 
Maurice in the tumult of revenge and dismay with which he finds 
himself displaced from his popular position, and of Ally in the 
horror of her gentle soul brought into contact with crime in the 
person most dear to her, and of Hurrish in the unwonted solitude 
and silence of his prison, are touched with the hand of a true 
artist. Miss Lawless has preluded, with more commonplace 
themes and in more ordinary methods, in her previous produc: 
tions. Here she has found a sphere in which she need fear no 
competition, and has produced a study of national character 
and circumstances to our mind singularly impressive, and welt 
worthy the attention of the world. 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM.* 
Reapers of Mr. Buchanan’s poetry, whose affections were won 
by the Undertones, by some of the London Poems, and by more 
recent works, will not wholly enjoy the present volume. It 
attempts too much or achieves too little; while in point of 
execution, much of it is inferior to Mr. Buchanan’s best verse. 
The title is a mere peg, on which is hung a somewhat flimsy 
framework of story. The shocks of an earthquake are supposed 
to have been felt in London, and among those who fly in alarm 
is a certain Lady Barbara, the daughter of a Scotch earl, and 
wife of a Yankee millionaire. Mr. Buchanan describes her as,— 

“Our Barbara the learned, 
Flower of Midlothian and the agnostic queen, 
SS  : full of culture to the finger-tips.” 
Lady Barbara’s house at Kensington is the rendezvous, and 
she is herself the centre, of a highly learned circle, comprising 
scientific men, poets, philosophers, theologians, painters, 
musicians; though it must be said that the people of these 
descriptions whose acquaintance we make in this book, do not 











brevet rank as a gentleman with the peasants from among 


* The Earthquake; ov, Six Days and a Sabbath, By Robert Buchanan. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 
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display overmuch of learning or wisdom. Lady Barbara and 
her household fled to her Scotch home, Ferndale Priory, on the 
Tweed, to escape any fresh shocks of earthquake :— 


“Thence, when her fears had time for breat hing-space, 
And when no message of destruction came, 
She issued to her chosen votaries 
Sweet-scented missives in her own fair hand, 
Bidding them, while the terror held the city, 
To attend her Court of Learning, bright and glad 
As any medizeval Court of Love, 
In that fair dwelling on the banks of Tweed.” 

The poets and philosophers, and all the other so-called lions 

and lionesses, came as they were bidden, and the Priory was at 

once a very animated scene. Some oracular passages of talk 
are recorded, having no very clear mark in view, and wide of 
any possible mark. Lady Barbara bemoans that,— 
‘‘ All remaining now for men to seek 

Is the great Problem neither bard nor seer 

Has helped as yet to solve.” 
She does not indicate what the Problem is, nor does the next 
speaker throw much light upon it, though he defines it as,— 

“The great Problem ever sought by fools, 

Forgetting that whoever fronts the Sphinx, 

And meets her stony glare, must rave till doom.”’ 

Another speaker makes a proposal, anent the Problem, out of 

which comes the whole plan of the poem; but he, too, leaves us 

still in the dark as to what is meant. He says :— 
‘Since we moderns seek 
A summer pastime like those Florentines, 
Why not let that same Problem be our theme, 
And let each man and woman tell in turn 
Some chronicle of those who, quick or dead, 
Have wandered problem-haunted through the world 
The proposal is welcomed as a golden thought by Lady Barbara, 
who now sees her way to occupy and interest her guests. She 
at once turns it to account, and we at length discover what is 
the Problem :— 
“How say you ? Shall our new Decameron 
Take as its theme no little pasteboard god, 
Pink Cupid or bright-eyed Saint Valentine, 
But God Himself, the riddle of the worlds ?” 

Surely Mr. Buchanan could have invented some better mode 
of working out his poem than an imitation, not only of the 
Decameron, but of other imitations of the Decameron. The 
device by which successive speakers and compositions are in- 
troduced as parts of a whole is graceful and easy in the tales 
of Boccaccio, but it is seldom so in English verse. It is too 
evident a piece of machinery, and we are conscious of a formal 
movement, whether we hear the creak of it or not. So far as 
it is disclosed, Mr. Buchanan’s plan extends to three days, but 
the present volume is only an instalment; another, which 
completes the work, is stated to be ready for publication. 
Poems are recited by various members of the company 
during the three days to which this volume is devoted, 
and some lines of thought are followed, of which an in- 
dication is given by the title prefixed in parenthesis to the 
story of each day. ‘The first day is called ‘“ Renaissance,” 
the second, “ Anthropomorphism,” and the third, “ This World.” 
Mr. Buchanan has never succeeded in poetry of a mystical or 
highly subjective character. His Renaissance of the gods 
of the old world has not half the charm with which 
he Invested the same gods and the same old world in 
his Undertones. But there, indeed, they were not the same. 
They were then drawn objectively, and for what they were— 
good, honest’ myths—without an attempt at symbolism or 
mysticism, and the pictures were excellent. Mere pictures they 
were, but true to the life that was depicted in them. 

The first poem, “ Julia Cytherea,” recited on the first of these 
three days by “ Miranda Jones, the lyric poetess,” is a some- 
what extravagant production, and leaves a painful impression 
on the mind. A monk is induced to quit his cell to look on the 
body of a beautiful girl—by common report represented to be 
Venus—dug up by Roman workmen from beneath the Appian 
Way. Afterwards, at night, he lay and dreamed by the body; 
and in his dream the girl became living, and smiled on him and 
fascinated him. Still dreaming, he prayed in bewilderment to 
Christ to strengthen him; but with his next breath he invoked 
in this wise the beautiful living object at his side :— 

“ Awake! arise! 
Love on thy lips, light in thine eyes— 
Arise ! the wide world waits to be 
Thy servant and to worship thee ! 


Awake! and let the gods that were, 
Who shaped thee thus divinely fair, 


” 








And kept thee by some chemic charm 

Imperishably bright and warm, 

Awaken too, and take the crown 

Of Him whose red Cross struck thee down.” 
In the sequel, the Madonna meets them as they are leaving the 
shrine of Venus; and after vainly entreating the monk to return 
to the service of her Son, she touches the brow of his companion, 
who is turned to marble. The monk is found dead by the side 
of the girl’s coffin. The poem is altogether unreal. It neither 
vindicates the Christ nor restores the old gods; and what 
meaning or teaching there is in it might have been more clearly 
conveyed in a simpler and more direct way. Another poem 
recited on the same day, “Pan at Hampton Court,” is more 
successful, because the scene is a familiar one,and Mr. Buchanan 
treats it naturally. There is nothing strained in the associa- 
tion of sylvan deities with the suburban recreations of working- 
class Londoners. This picture, for instance, is perfectly true to 


nature :— 
“ Pan is here, with all his train 

Flocking out of street and lane ; 

Flora in a cotton gown 
Ties her garter stooping down ; 

Town-bred Sylvan, plamp and fat, 

Weareth lilac in his hat ; 

Faun and satyr laughing pass, 
Hither and thither Venus roams, 

Gay Bacchantes on the grass 
Laughingly adjust their combs! 

Phillis, all the world is gay 

In the merry month of May !” 


On the second day several poems are recited. The first, 
‘* Serapion,” is another instance in which Mr. Buchanan has done 
well, because he has been content to express a simple, natural 
truth without recourse to mysticism. Serapion lives alone in a 
cell on a mountain, but his heart is perpetually sustained and 
gladdened by natural religion. He dwells in an intimate personal 
companionship with God, and has no conception of creeds, or of 
the need of any. God is to him entirely anthropomorphic. He 
smiles like his father; His eyes are as sapphires; His beard is as 
snow. People who hear Serapion sing in the joy of his heart, 
and wonder at the brightness of his face, tell the monks about 
him, and the monks climb to his cell to see him. They assure 
him that he is altogether mistaken ; that God is a Spirit, and can 
only be approached in a certain prescribed way,—and in the end 
they “confess him and bless him,” and take all the light and 
happiness out of his life. The lesson is a very apt one :— 

“ The gladness was gone that made golden his face ; 


Yea, there lingered no trace 
Of the smile and the sunshine, the peace and the grace. 


And the folk whispered low, as they gathered to see 
‘OF all men that be, 
The saddest and weariest surely is he!’ 


He climbed up the mountain, and sat there alone; 
And his spirit made moan-- 
‘My God, they have slain Thee! My God, Thou art gone! 


‘Their breath hath destroyed Thee, my Father!’ he said— 
‘Thou art lost! Thou art fled!’ 

And the sense of his doom was as dust on his head.” 
Another poem of the second day, “In a Fashionable Church,” 
is exceedingly well written, but both in manner and matter it is 
too suggestive of Browning. Another and less agreeable sug- 
gestion of Browning occurs frequently throughout the volume. 
It is the omission of the consonant in such phrases as “ i’ the 
light,” “o’ the grass,” “o’ the sea,” and the like. ‘‘The Voyage 
of Magellan,” one of the poems of the third day, though it is of 
considerable length, does not, so far as we have seen, assist the 
elucidation of “the great Problem.” “The Soliloquy of the 
Grand Etre”—Man, the present Eternal—is a powerful poem, 
full of bold thoughts and good writing; but the thoughts are 
not new. We remember something like them in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s “ Hymn of Man,” though we admit that the tone of 
Mr. Buchanan’s poem is vastly preferable to that of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s. 

Most of the personages in this book are representatives of 
familiar types, and some of them are believed to have their 
counterparts among well-known men. If it be true—as seems 
to be intended—that Verity stands for Mr. Ruskin, it must be 
said that the portrait is very unlike the original. Verity’s 
utterances are as much inferior in form and grace of expression 
to any possible utterances of Mr. Ruskin, as they are often out 
of harmony with Mr. Ruskin’s opinions. The weakest writing 
in the book is the blank verse in which the story—the intro- 
duction and connecting passages—is told. In style it seems to 
be an unconscious imitation of the blank verse of Tennyson ; 
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but it altogether lacks the splendid rhythm and variety of 
pause that characterise Tennyson’s best verse. Some of the 
best writing in the book is contained in the “Dedication. Ad 
Matrem.” The following verses, which we quote from the 
dedication, are singularly beautiful :— 
“One deathless flame, one holy name, 
One light that shines where’er I move, 
Are thine, out of whose life I came, 
Through whom I live and move. 
Dearest, I knew thee ere I knew 
Myself, and, stirring to thy breath, 
From fountains of thy soul I drew 
This soul discerning Death. 


The light of sun and stars, the clear 
Still air of yonder azure space, 

The seas and sands of this green sphere, 
That is my dwelling-place. 


All form, all motion, all delight, 
Fased in thy frame flashed on to mine, 
Grew quick, and woke to sense and sight, 
And last, to Love divine! 


A thousand gifts the green earth gives 
Out of the fulness of her breast, 
But she by whom one loves and lives 
Is God’s gift, and the best. 
Fair type of tenderness and power, 
Of Love whence all things sweetly flow, 
Constant as God through every hour 
Of happiness or woe,— 


My Mother, take the book I bring, 
Sure of thy blessing on my brow! 

This life of mine, these songs I sing, 
Are thine,—for they are thou !”” 


PROFESSOR SEELEY’S “NAPOLEON,’* 
A “stort history of Napoleon,” in which “everything is 
subordinated to clearness and unity,” prefixed to an “ Essay ” on 
Napoleon which makes no “attempt either to analyse his 
character or estimate his genius,” is Professor Seeley’s own 
description of the volume before us. The “ History ” “incor- 
porates the substance” of an article published some years ago 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica ; the “ Essay” is “entirely new.” 
Both are rather disappointing, and it may be that they are so 
because Professor Seeley “has not,” he tells us, “ studied 
Napoleon’s life in order to write this little book ;” but he 
writes the book because he has “studied the Napoleonic age from 
many points of view, and in many countries.” For to one of those 
“points of view” he has given undue promirence; and in his 
study of the Napoleonic age he has neglected some important 
aspects of Napoleon himself. ‘To prove this last assertion we 
should have to submit his “ History” to a criticism far more 
minute and searching than we can possibly find room for. But 
this is a matter of secondary importance. It is of little conse- 
quence, for instance, that while disclaiming “to describe or esti- 
mate Napoleon as a military commander,” Professor Seeley mis- 
represents some of Napoleon’s most brilliant achievements. It 
is of even less consequence that while refusing professedly to 
draw upon the fund of anecdote which commonly lends to a 
biography its vividness, he has garnished his pages with certain 
anecdotes which we regard as irrelevant or apocryphal. The 
essence of this book, its raison d’ctre, so to speak, is the “ view ” 
which the author has taken of Napoleon's foreign policy,—a 
“view” which he inculcates with persistent iteration in the 
‘* History ’’ as well as in the “ Essay ;’’ and on the correctness 
of that “view” the whole value of this contribution to 
Napoleonic literature will be found to depend. It is a “ view,” 
we may say at once, that has nothing paradoxical about it,—a 
“‘ view,” so to speak, in support of which chapter and verse may 
be quoted; but it is a “view,” for all that, which runs counter 
to current opinion, and on a question which current opinion 
has long, and, we believe, quite rightly, decided. Professor 
Seeley’s view, then, of what he calls Napoleon’s “ plan” 
—as opposed to what we shall incidentally urge as the 
common view—is as follows:—‘‘ Napoleon pursued simply 
the ordinary objects of the French Foreign Office, and only 
failure and the impatience caused by failure led him to strain in 
such an unheard-of manner the resources of his Empire. His 
aim was to fight out the great quarrel with England which had 
occupied France throughout the eighteenth century, to avenge 
and repair the losses France had suffered in Canada, in India, 
and on all the seas. This was what he promised to France; and 
being unable to accomplish his object by a direct attack, he 
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forced all Burope into the war, “conquering Europe in order ty 
conquer England.’” This last phrase, evoked fro 
hint, in 1803, that “ England might compel France to con 
Europe,” is the key-note of Professor Seeley’s book ‘ont 

: Sei i y : He is never 
tired of repeating it; yet the gloss surely is all his own, Tal 
leyrand, we imagine, meant that France would have to con ai 
Europe, in order to prevent Europe from conquering France } 
the aid of England. And, however this may be, the agarestin 
attitude of England towards Napoleon, from the rupture of the 
Peace of Amiens onwards, is not sufficiently brought out by Pro. 
fessor Seeley; nor, we may add, are the causes of that attitude 
These were surely of a kind that left no opening for Napoleon 
to disarm England, as Professor Seeley suggests, by conciliation, 
or even to obtain her help by bribes, before he engaged the 
Continental Powers. They do not, however, now immediately 
concern us, and we merely refer to them as evidence that what 
Professor Seeley calls “the great mistake of Napoleon's life” 
was a mistake that Napoleon could hardly help making, Hg 
might, indeed, if his character had permitted him, hare 
renounced all views of European conquest, and, by convincing 
England that he had done so, have made peace on firm and 
lasting terms with her. But it is idle to suppose that with 
Europe united at his back, he could have effected anythi 
against England’s maritime supremacy, or that he could haye 
devised any bait to keep England on his side while he was 
conquering Europe. And he did conquer Europe; and that, 
too, without much difficulty. Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland 
left him, with Russia for his ally, undisputed master of Western 
Europe. But had he “ conquered Europe in order to conquer 
England”? Yes, says Professor Seeley, most emphatically; 
“he marshalled all its forces against England. The enterprise 
was colossal, and the duel between a confederated Europe and 
the world-empire of England was an unparalleled spectacle.” 
Unparalleled indeed; yet we search the pages of history in vain 
for any vestiges of that tremendous encounter. It began, of 
course, with the establishment of the “Continental System,” 
and it ended there, so far as we can see. Yet that “system” 
was a failure from the beginning, and very few years passed 
before Napoleon was himself aware that as an instrument 
for conquering England it was worthless. And it is precisely 
here that we join issue with Professor Seeley. His view is that 
in 1810-11—leaving Spain for the present out of consideration 
—Napoleon thought that England was on the point of yielding 
to his blockade. Annexation swiftly followed annexation 
during these years, “because only Napoleon’s own adminis. 
tration could be trusted to carry that blockade into effect.” 
Nay, more; so deadly in earnest was Napoleon with a system 
“upon which he had staked everything,” that “ he made a dis. 
pute about tariffs the ground for the greatest military expedi- 
tion known to authentic history,” and “ sacrificed half a million 
of men in Russia to his crotchet of a commercial system.” 


m Talleyrang’, 


Before we examine these statements, it will be convenient to 
glance at Napoleon’s Spanish policy. In one respect it is 
perfectly intelligible. Spain was a very weak joint in the Con- 
tinental System; and in 1807-8 there can be no doubt that 
Napoleon thought that he had discovered in that system an 
instrument for “conquering England.” It was in the nature 
of things, therefore, for him to annex Spain; but we do not 
follow Professor Seeley in his view that any hopes of coping 
with the English Fleet were involved in that annexation. And 
as to his idea that a French King of Spain would also, if 
successful, become “ King of a boundless Empire in the New 
World,” we must really take the liberty of calling that an 
hallucination. But the point which we wish to insist upon, the 
point, in fact, upon which the difference between Professor Seeley’s 
view, and the common view of Napoleon’s “ plan” may be said 
to turn, is Napoleon’s management of the Peninsula in 1810-11. 
Here Professor Seeley plainly finds his theory somewhat at 
fault. He, with consistent intrepidity, insists that Napoleon 
after Wagram only asked himself,—‘* How may the new resources 
be best directed against England?” And he very frankly 
admits that what was to be expected was that Napoleon would, 
in that case, devote himself to crushing the resistance of the 
Peninsula. As Napoleon did nothing of the kind, “he seems,” 
we are told, “to have regarded that resistance with a mixed 
feeling of contempt and despair, not knowing how to overcome 
it, and persuading himself that it was not worth a serious 
effort.’ We cannot accept this explanation; but then, we do 
not believe that the question which Napoleon asked himself 
after Wagram was that which Professor Seeley supposes. We 
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k that it was,—‘ How may I best now consoli- 
date the vast fabric of my Empire?” For in 1809 — 
as may be inferred from his language when Denon tig rim 
the design of an eagle strangling a leopard, was fully alive to 
the fact that a direct attack upon England was no longer 
‘ple, even for the undisputed master of Hurope ; and he was 
algo, we believe, by no means blind to the fact that his “ Conti- 
nental System,” however much it might annoy, was powerless 
to injure the mistress of the seas. He ostensibly kept up that 
system for obvious reasons, but really because it afforded him 
g handy pretext for anuexations. It is certainly hard to reconcile 
that “ heightened vigour of the blockade,’ on which Professor 
Seeley lays so much stress, with the fact that Napoleon 
actually established a system of Custom-house regulations u nder 
which persons desirous to im port English produce into France 
night purchase the Imperial licence for so doing. When, 
therefore, we find him invading Russia, and leaving France 
practically, and the Peninsula actually, open to English com- 
merce, we feel compelled to reject Professor Seeley’s view that 
in striking at Moscow Napoleon was striking at England, or 
that he sacrificed half a million of men, and with them virtually 
the ascendancy he had won for himself and France in Europe, 
to his “crotchet of a commercial system.” Ostensibly, no 
doubt, the ground openly avowed for the fatal invasion was the 
commercial system and the war with England. “ La guerre de 
Russie,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, “devenait une consé- 
quence nécessaire du systtme continental, le jour du l’Empereur 
Alexandre violait les conventions de Tilsit et d’Erfurth; mais 
me considération d’une importance bien plus grande y dé- 
termina Napoléon.” We can well believe it; but what that 
“considération ” actually was we can only guess. It was a 
mere afterthought which made him say that “1’Empire Fran- 
gais qu’il avait eréé par tant de victoires serait infailliblement 
démembré, 2 sa mort, et le sceptre de l’Europe passerait dans 
les mains d’un czar, s’il ne rejetait les Russes au dela du 
Borysthéae, ct ne relevait le tronue de Pologne, barriére naturelle 
deYempire.” ‘This, indeed, is what he might have done, and what 
he ought to have done, bat is far enough from expressing what 
he did. His downfall is traceable to the incredible way in which 
he mismanaged his famous expedition; but with this, of course, 
wehave nothing now to do. The question is why did he make the 
expedition at all; and rejecting, as we do without scruple, his 
own mendacious explanation, and rejecting quite as decisively 
Professor Seeley’s theory, we can find no answer but this. It 
was forced upon him by his inaction during 1810.11; and the 
“Spanish ulcer,” which he might have cauterised had he 
swooped down upon Wellington immediately after Wagram, 
together with the ‘‘ Austrian match,” proved, as he said himself, 
his ruin, For, hampered by that match during those fateful 
years, hampered, too, by dynastic arrangements, and perplexed 
in the extreme by a Continental system which was breaking and 
cracking in every direction, Napoleon had no alternative in 
1812 but war with Russia. He was barred by his Austrian 
connection from raising that Polish Kingdom which he acknow- 
ledged too late to be the natural barrier of his Empire. He was 
unable to quell the Spanish tempest as it only could be quelled 
by his own personal intervention. Had he attempted to do so, 
had he even driven Wellington out of the Peninsula as he drove 
Sir John Moore, he would inevitably have been recalled by a 
rising in Gormany, fomented and supported by Russia. There 
was nothing for him to do, then, but to effectually cripple Russia 
before he seriously took Spain in hand, and the scale upon which 
hemade his preparations for doing so leaves no doubt as to his in- 
tentions. How all those preparations came to grief, and how it 
came to pass that Napoleon at Moscow would have gladly accepted 
terms which would practically have left him in much the same 
position as he was before the war began, are matters of common 
knowledge. We cannot, however, bring ourselves to believe, 
with Professor Seeley, that those preparations had no other 
object originally but to bring Alexander back into a coalition 
against England,—a coalition, be it remembered, which had no 
other weapon to wield against its enemy but a discredited, and, 
as we hold, even in its author’s eyes a discredited “ crotchet of a 
commercial] system.” To resume, and go back a little. Austerlitz, 
Jena, and Friedland enabled Napoleon to vex England by 
a blockade, since Trafalgar had destroyed his hopes of “ ships, 
colonies, and commerce ”’ for France, or,as Professor Seeley puts 
it, of “fighting out the great quarrel with England which had 
occupied France throughout the eighteenth century.” Yet it can 


rather thin 


establish that blockade. He established the blockade because 
he had gained those victories, and those victories placed Europe 
at his feet; yet even so, we think that it is not quite correct to 
say that he “conquered Europe in order to conquer England.” 
And as to his conquests and annexations and dynastic arrange- 
ments between Tilsit and Moscow, we cannot, for the reasons 
which we have given, accept Professor Seeley’s favourite formula 
as adequately expressing Napoleon’s “ plan.’ What value, then, 
may be in the book before us, if we are right in our opinion 
about that formula, the reader must judge for himself. 

We have no space left to dwell upon what we regard as grave 
defects in this volume. We can only say that although it may 
be read with amusement, and perhaps with profit, by those who 
are well acquainted with Napoleon’s career and character, it will 
prove exceedingly misleading to those who are not. For, in 
addition to the drawback that it is written throughout in the 
spirit of one who is do dieOvadoowy, it is disfigured through- 
out by a curious vein of inaccuracy that is really surprising in 
a writer of Professor Seeley’s undoubted good faith and un- 
questionable industry. 


MR. FROUDE'S “OCEANA.”# 

Wuetuer Byron would have “ disdained to write an Atlantis,” 
after reading Mr. Froude’s practical commentary upon Sir 
James Harrington’s Oceana—a title Mr. Froude has so happily 
given to his account of a recent visit to the Colonies—it is hard 
to say. Probably the stupendous nature of the facts themselves 
would for a moment have dwarfed disdain, and even after 
swimming the Hellespont, Byron himself—for all his scorn— 
might have fallen to musing over the astounding picture so 
finely set forth by the poet-historian; and a poet Mr. Froude 
undoubtedly is. Sir James Harrington, addressing a sketch 
to the Protector of a “ perfect Commonwealth, half real, half 
ideal, to which he gave the original name of Oceana, and in which 
he described the future destiny he believed to be reserved for the 
Scotch, English, and Anglo-Irish nations,” had contrasted his 
Oceana with Venice, and given the formera prophetic preference 
over the latter, inasmuch as “ Venice, through the straightness of 
the place and defects of proper arms, can be no more than a 
Commonwealth for preservation; whereas Oceana, reduced to a 
like government, is a Commonwealth for cnerease, and upon the 
mightiest foundation that any has been laid from the beginning 
of the world to this day.” Well might Mr. Froude observe upon 
this :—* The increase of Oceana has exceeded the wildest dream of 
the most extravagant enthusiast. Harrington would have been 
himself incredulous had he been told, that within a period so brief 
in the life of nations, more than fifty million Anglo-Saxons would 
be spread over the vast continent of America, carrying with 
them their religion, their laws, their language, and their man- 
ners; that the globe would be circled with their fleets; that in 
the Southern Hemisphere they would be in possession of terri- 
tories larger than Europe, aud more fertile than the richest parts 
of it; that wherever they went they would carry with them the 
genius of English freedom.” ‘ Yet the vision is but half 
accomplished.” “ Harrington contemplated tbat Oceana would 
be a single Commonwealth, and the spell which can unite all 
these communities into one has not yet been discovered.” 
It has been Mr. Froude’s dream, a very noble and practical 
dream, to discover that spell; so let Mr. Froude speak :— 
“So I, many years ago, as a student of England’s history, 
and believing in its future greatvess, imagined for myself the 
Oceana that might be. But having no personal knowledge of 
the Colonies, I could but preach vaguely from the pulpits of 
reviews and magazines; and, finding my sermons as useless 
as such compositions generally are, I determined myself to 
make a tour among them, to talk to their leading men, see their 
countries and what they were doing there, learn their feelings, 
and correct my impressions of what could or could not be done. 
I set out for this purpose. Accident detained me at the Cape 
of Good Hope, entangled me in Cape politics, and consumed 
the leisure which I could then spare. After an interval of ten 
years, finding that I had still strength enough for such an 
enterprise, and time and opportunity permitting, I resumed 
my dropped intention. I do not regret the delay. In 
the interval the Colonies have shown more clearly than 
before that they are as much English as we are, and deny 
our right to part with them. ..... The union which so many 
of us hope for may prove an illusion after all...... What 





* Oceana. London: Longmans and Co. 
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is to be, will be. But it is not more determined than all else. 
Among the causes are included our own exertions. If we work 
on the right side, coral insects as we are, we may contribute 
something not wholly useless to the general welfare.” 

It was on December 6th, 1884, that Mr. Froude and his son, 
“fresh from Oxford and his degree,’ both in quest of a few 
months’ change, went on board the ‘ Australasian,’ of 4,00C tons, 
at Tilbury, anchoring for the night at the Nore, and then sailing 
for the Cape of Good Hope, on their way to the Colonies. Mr. 
Froude had preferred the long sea route, wishing to see his old 
friends at Cape Town. We cannot attempt to cut into the 
delicate tracery of a mind so equipped, temporarily freed from 
harness—artistic most when least artistic—and musing between 
the eternal solitudes of Ocean, the busy life on board, of one 
hundred and seventy emigrants, and all the thoughts crowding 
under such circumstances, new-born from old classics lazily re- 
perused, without apparently a thought of the landsman’s troubles 
of the sea. Ovid—‘‘ not read since I was a boy”—is described 
as “ wearisome and effeminate,” an “atheistical Epicurean,” 
‘‘ without Horace’s humour or Lucretius’s grandeur,” “a pretty,” 
‘unmanly,” “fashionable Roman man of letters,” “ popular 
in society,” “ miserable when the unfeeling Augustus condemned 
him fora time to salutary solitude.’ Of Virgil Mr. Froude speaks 
as “sighing after a knowledge of material causes,” and little 
dreaming “the blank vacancy in which science was to land us.” 
“T finished the A7neid ; it is a beautiful piece of workmanship, 
but I can understand why Virgil himself wished it burnt,—the 
gods are intolerable.” 

Mr. Froude, having begun his volume at Sir James Harring- 
ton’s dream, returns to it with unconscious art at the close, 
thus lending to a plain narrative, intermingled with every 
variety of description and disquisition, a completeness of form 
unexpected in a book of travels :—“ We are passing through a 
crisis in our national existence, and the wisest cannot say 
what lies before us...... If the English character comes 
out of the trial true to its old traditions, the far-off 
English dependencies will cling to their old home. If, on 
the contrary, we show that we have no longer any settled 
principles of action, if we are incapable of keeping order even 
in our own Ireland, if, in short, we let it be seen that we have 
changed our nature, and ceased to deserve respect, we shall 
cease to be respected. The Colonies will not purposely desert 
us, but the cord will wear into a thread, and any accident will 
break it. And so end my observations and reflections on the 
dream of Sir James Harrington. So will not end, I hope and 
believe, Oceana.” And this is the key to the book. 

By one of those curious dualities which are constantly 
happening, Mr. Sala has been travelling over much of 
the very same ground during the same period, and, no doubt, 
his interesting letters to the Daily Telegraph will be republished 
in a connected form. They will be found to furnish a very 
useful and pleasant introduction to Mr. Froude’s distinctly 
more political and speculative work. But we can imagine 

no much greater treat for an educated reader of either sex, 
possessing the leisure, than to take up Thucydides’s History of 
the Peloponnesian War, involving, as it does, a perfect ency-. 
clopxdia of intercolonial motive and relations, and read it in 
the sleek and beautiful dress of Mr. Jowett’s translation, a 
translation, if possible, only rather less modern than the 
original; immediately afterwards to read Mr. Sala’s recent 
letters ; and then end with Mr. Froude’s Oceana. If our readers 
suspect any affectation of classical display in the apparently 
far-fetched comparison between Thucydides’s account of the 
Greek Colonies more than two thousand years ago, and Mr. 
Froude’s recent voyage, let them read the two books first, and 
pronounce afterwards, bearing in mind always the relative 
means of communication available then and now. It would have 
been impossible, in the space of our article, to give any idea of 
the richness and variety of the contents in Oceana. So true is 
it that,as Dr. Johnson finely said, “the mind sees, what it brings.” 
Mr. Froude brought the long training of the historian, the 
subtlety of a singularly acute intellect, lifelong contact with the 
leading minds of the day; and all this not from the closet of the 
recluse merely, but tested and stiffened by practical responsibility 
in actual practice. If we add to all this the eye of a woman, and 
the sensibilities of a poet, easily discernible between the lines, 
but controlled by the never-absent irony of the politician,—it 
would be strange if what Mr. Froude saw had been only 
commonplace. It is, however, far otherwise, and even to those 


or from the perusal of countless volumes of modern travel 

the same ground, we are persuaded that the book, from wan 
end, will come with all the freshness of originality,—a . 
simplicity in passing from grave to gay, and from gay to a 
a style translucent and smooth, a natural and unstrained ian 
tion of thought and disquisition upon the great political proble 4 
of the day, an ease and deftness of descriptive power beyond oe 
pen save that of a consummate man of the world,—all these on 
many other characteristics too numerous to enumerate here, com, 
bine, we think, to mark Oceana as belonging henceforward to the 
English language and the English family throughout the world 





TWO SENSATIONAL STORIES.* 

Wer cannot see much promise in A Cardinal Sin, said to have 
been “ Hugh Conway’s” first novel. It is a fair Sensational 
story, quite readable when you have nothing better to do, and 
not more improbable than such stories are; and that ig all we 
can say on its behalf. There is not one character in whom the 
reader will be interested, there is no trace of the restrained 
humour which Hugh Conway afterwards exhibited in A Family 
Affair, and there is only one gleam of the kind of power dis. 
played in Called Back,—the power of creating a wholly 
unexpected, and therefore surprising, situation. There is q 
certain vigour in the telling of the story, a talent for dramatic 
situation, and in one chapter some evidence that Mr. Fargus com. 
prehended the dramatic possibilities which may lie in a mental 
problem; but the book, as a whole, is ordinary. Mr. Philip Tre. 
maine Bourchier, a largely acred squire, meets one evening ona 
railway a claimant to his estate, whom he knows to be the true 
heir. He offers the man a ride in his dog-cart, and, having 
learnt from him that he has no son, shoots him dead, and, sur- 
rendering himself to the police, declares that he committed the 
act in self-defence. He is, of course, believed—for why should 
a rich squire commit a murder P—and continues his career un- 
suspected by the world. The claimant, however, had left a 
daughter; and Philip Bourchier’s son naturally, in a novel, 
woos and marries this girl, a grand singer, and thus unites both 
the rights to the estate. Philip Bourchier has meanwhile 
lived a life of misery and failure. A vulgar scoundrel, 
who possesses evidence of his crime, marries his daughter 
and black-mails him; and under the accumulated worries, 
the murderer falls sick unto death. He hears that his son’s 
wife is the true heiress, but he knows that his son will never 
keep the property won by a murder, and that the son’s wife 
will be shocked into a separation from her husband. He has 
quarrelled with the black-mailer, and his one chance is this, 
If he dare die with a lie on his lips, his son will believe him, 
his daughter-in-law will trust her husband, and the Dlack- 
mailer, who has no real evidence to quote, will be finally 
baffled. He nerves himself for the second crime, and after a 
supreme effort dies, having, as far as external circumstances go, 
righted his own wrong, and beaten down the lower villain who 
pursued him. There is force of a kind in that conception, but 
it is not well used. Philip Bourchier is throughout only a 
figure, we do not see the struggle in his mind, and a situation 
of which Massinger would have made a thrilling tragedy is 
comparatively thrown away. Still, there it is, conceived in 
outline ; and the story, though injured by too much detail as 
to the feelings of a man who is a gentleman, yet the husband 
of a prima donna, never demands skipping. It will delight a 
great many, and we see no reason why, if they will only admit 
that they like sensation, they should be ashamed of their 
pleasure. 


Mr. D. C. Murray flies at higher game. Perceiving the wealth 
of sensation material running to waste in the proceedings of the 
Secret Societies, of the Nihilists, and of the Irish Extremists, 
he has endeavoured to paint an Irish Member who is mixed up 
consciously and deliberately with all three. Mr. O'Rourke 
is the hero of First Person Singular. Great pains have been 
spent upon him, and he is more or less an interesting 
figure; but we cannot say we think him a success. We 
see him clearly enough, the handsome young Irishman with 
the boyish manner, the irresistible persuasiveness, the absorb- 
ing egotism, and the ingrained falsity which has become part of 
his inner nature :— 

“Tt was a characteristic of this young gentleman that, after many 


years of fervid and triumphant humbug, the inward emotions 
awakened by the defence of a trath or a falsehood had grown 








to whom every inch is familiar, whether from personal experience 





* A Cardinal Sin. By Hugh Conway. London: Remington and Co.—First 
Person Singular, By David Christie Murray. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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‘cal. When he teld the truth he told it with a spurious warmth, 
identie® 4s delicacy, and when he lied the same warmth and the 
: - aicaoy animated his spirit. There is an old-fashioned, childish 
game de nt in simple physics which may serve as an expressive 
ar O’Rourke’s condition. If you take a bowl of hot water and 
a ‘t cold water, and immerse the right hand in one and the 
— a other, and then change rapidly to and fro, you will at 
left . nd in a very short space of time, be unable to distinguish hot 
leugt od The shock of warmth, striking upon cold gets so to 
ey hock of cold striking upon warmth, that the nerves 


he 8 : : 
ree iatingaieh between them. You may verify the physical truth 


Ff eriment in two minutes. O’Rourke had been verifying 
“- ical truth of it for thirty years or thereabouts. When your 
- ag ceased to distinguish between hot and cold you still 
oi hich is which, and O’Rourke had a mental knowledge of 
_ * as distinguished from truth. But the two touched his 
Pree with an absolutely equal temperature. Now, if a man has set 
agi mar upon shining as a liar, this condition, though it is only 
bed by the most gifted, is an essential alike to comfort and 
poe To lie and yet to feel the glow of sincerity—to feel, if 
fighelioved, the identical anger and forgiveness you would experience 
«like case if you had never lied in your life—tbis is to have con- 
cal the highest peak of the mountain of mendacity, and to have 
oole your home there.” 

That is good analysis, but, nevertheless, the reader never quite 
quderstands O’Rourke. Why does he mix himself so deeply 
with the cosmopolitan brotherhood of anarchy, which has 
practically nothing to give him? He is no anarchist, not even 
an Irish Extremist, but a plotting and lying egotist intent 
on an easy life, to be obtained by a wealthy marriage ; 
and why does he run so many risks? We never know 
where he is evil or good, and as little understand why he sells 
Dobroski, his professed comrade and leader, to get rid of 
a debt, as why he makes so supreme an effort to undo his 
own crime. He would have avoided the infamy and the effort 
alike. He is very clever, very skilful in managing people, 
very much of a scoundrel, and yet not utterly detestable; but to 
the reader every now and then he is quite motiveless and un- 
intelligible. His whole intercourse with Frost, the cowardly 
Irish-American, who sells everybody alike, and is the feeblest 
of villains, strikes us as unnatural and inconsistent. A man like 
O'Rourke would no more have put himself in the power of that 
villain than he would have written malicious leaders on his best 
friend, “ the Momus of the Extremist Party.” We doubt if he 
would have sold Dobroski, and feel sure that he could not have 
borne, from egotism and vanity alone, to stand a visible liar and 
traitor before Maskelyne and his sweetheart. He is a considerable 
orevena great conception, but he is not human enough, and lacks 
some motive besides his egotism, be it only hate for England. 
Dobroski, the gentle anarchist, who, after a lifetime of plots 
against the Czar, risks death rather than use dynamite against 
the innocent, is a finely conceived sketch, a mixture of Mazzini 
and Krapotkine; but he is, with all the effort the author 
has made, only presented in a faint outline, which, in the 
equally well-conceived sketch of Maskelyne, the gravely sweet 
American millionaire, with his gently sardonic humour, becomes 
so thin as to be nearly imperceptible. Why does Maskelyne 
give up his love in that irrational manner to a man who, as 
against himself, has no claims at allP We rather admire Mr. 
Murray as a novelist,—so much so, that we condone the deadly 
spitefulness of “‘ Mr. Amelia’; but we wish he would put his whole 
strength into his work, instead of merely suggesting, as he does 
in this story, how considerable that strength might be. Anybody 
who begins the novel will finish it, and will be delighted here and 
there with passages showing acute insight into life, and particu- 
larly the life of the incompletely bad; but he will, as he goes on, 
long for something which the author, we suspect, having read all 
his novels, does possess, but does not put there. A little more 
pains and time, a little more perception that egotists shrink from 
basenesses which seem base to themselves, and therefore wound 
their egotism, and Mr. Murray would have made of O’Rourke a 
character as much beyond the ordinary hero of a novel as his 
success in his selfish object was. We owe Fist Person Singular 
a debt, for it wiled away a sleepless night almost uncon- 
sciously ; but we hate to see artistic opportunities and artistic 
powers thrown almost wilfully away. 


MR. ASHTON’S “OLD TIMES.” 
Tuts is a book of shreds and patches, paste-and-scissors work 
essentially, if not actually; but we can give it a hearty welcome. 
Fer Mr. Ashton sails under no false colours, and honest paste- 
and-scissors work is far better than that amalgam of fine 
phrases and false facts which is too often set before the unwary 





* Old Times: a Picture of Social Life at the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
John Ashton, London: J. 0. Nimmo, 1885. 
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as history. We shall not, therefore, be eager to mark what is 
amiss in Mr. Ashton’s connecting narrative, and shall content 
ourselves with saying that, since he thinks that Frederick the 
Great was, “as a rule, absolutely indifferent to music,” and 
that Gibbon died “in excruciating pain,” it is well, perhaps, 
that that narrative is no less brief than unpretending. But 
there can hardly be two opinions about the value and interest of 
the extracts which he has made from the Times and other news- 
papers, published between 1788 and the end of the century. 
These extracts form the bulk of Mr. Ashton’s volume, and they 
are, on the whole, of a kind to leave us no choice but to com- 
mend it warmly. Occasionally, indeed, but very rarely, we 
stumble on a paragraph which throws no light upon social life 
at the end of the eighteenth century or upon anything else,— 
as when we read, for instance, that “the trial of Captain 
F, Arthur, of the Yeoman Artillery, commenced on Saturday at 
Limerick, and terminated on Monday, the 25th, when he was 
sentenced by the court-martial fo be transported for life, and to 
pay a fine to the King of £5,000.” The italics are Mr. Ashton’s, 
and may be taken, we suppose, to mark his sense of the undue 
severity of the sentence; but what was the Captain’s crime ? 
There are not many omissions of a similar kind in this volume. 
As a rule, Mr. Ashton’s paragraphs are perfectly intelligible, 
and the lessons which they teach are such as they who run may 
read. We have no intention of dwelling on the value of those 
lessons. They point a moral which has become a common- 
place ; for, in spite of the manifold troubles and miseries which 
every one but the blindest of optimists must feel to exist in the 
present condition of England, it is plain that in many respects 
our forefathers at the end of the last century were worse off than 
ourselves. But the comfort which may be drawn from that 
reflection is of a fleeting and rather shadowy description. So, 
without dwelling on the aforesaid moral, or on the fact that this 
book is one of no small value for a thoughtful reader, we shall 
confine our remarks to its lighter aspects. And this is only fair 
to Mr. Ashton; for in spite of a claim which he makes in 
his preface,—a claim which, if it be examined closely, will 
be found to refute itself,—his collection, when all is said and 
done, has amusement rather than instruction for its object. 
Speaking generally, therefore, we should describe Old Times as 
a very amusing book,—a book to be taken up at odd times 
and dipped into,—a book, in short, to be used precisely as one 
would use some old back-volume of Punch. A salient feature 
in it is the eighty-eight illustrations with which it is adorned. 
Mr. Ashton, rather naively perhaps, guarantees that these 
illustrations are faithful reproductions of the originals, because 
he drew them all himself. So far as our recollection will permit 
us to do so, and judging from Mr. Ashton’s originals as a class, 
and not from the specimens which he has selected of that class, 
we should say that his reproductions were a little too smooth. 
We have, however, no doubt that they are faithful enough for 
their purpose; and our criticism, whatever its worth may 
be, exonerates Mr. Ashton from the worst charge that can be 
brought againstillustrations like his, the charge, namely, that they 
are caricatures of caricatures. To say that they are of various 
degrees in merit and interest is really saying nothing at all. To 
be appreciated they must be inspected; and as we lay no great 
stress upon the opinions we have formed concerning them, we 
shall be chary of expressing those opinions at any length. 
Speaking, however, again quite generally, we should say that 
what we may call the “‘fashion-plates ”’ are too numerous. That 
men and women of fashion made frightful guys of them- 
selves when George III. was King is certain. But when 
have they not? And, after all, these ‘ fashion-plates” 
teach no other lesson. Like the “scurrilous books” and 
“Diaries” which Mr. Ashton by no means unjustly sneers 
at, his illustrations deal only with the costume of the higher 
classes, and leave the dress of the middle classes untouched. It 
is also only fair to the men and women of Old Times to remember 
that when Mr. Ashton asks us to bear in mind that the costumes 
in his illustrations are “ sometimes a little exaggerated,” he is 
speaking much too much within the truth. He must permit us 
also to add that if the main object of his ‘‘ costume-plates ” was 
not to amuse his readers, the “difficulty of obtaining con- 
temporary illustrations for his work” from other sources was 
by no means so great as tocompel him “to draw so freely on 
the satirical prints of the period.” It would be tedious to dwell 
on the one-sided impressions which many of his other illustra- 
tions are likely to convey. It is instructive, no doubt, to com- 
pare his picture of a couple of young officers eating ices with 
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Leech’s delineations of the undergraduates of his day,—instruc- 
tive as bringing out in the liveliest way the advantages of that 
* realism ” which our best caricaturists—if we may call them so 
any longer—have now for many years adopted. But Mr. 
Ashton’s warning is easier to give than to take, and ought, we 
think, to have been couched in much stronger terms. One 
illustration we must select for especial commendation. It isa 
caricature, but a caricature which does not over-step the 
“modesty of nature.” It represents Edmund Burke throw- 
ing down the historical dagger, and is altogether excellent. We 
feel instinctively that this quiet and unpretending print brings 
the gesture and mien of the orator before us so graphically, that 
even Carlyle’s magically graphic pen could have done no more 
for them. We thoroughly appreciate, as we look at it, why the 
House was convulsed with laughter, when Sheridan asked, after 
Burke had made his point,—“ You have thrown down the knife, 
where is the fork?” And as the Graphic has recently familiar- 
ised the public with lox’s personal appearance, we may refer 
the reader, in support of what we have said about Mr. Ashton’s 
warning, to the grotesquely bearded mask which libels that 
statesman’s face ont of recognition in the gambling-scene at 
p. 174. We have disclaimed all intention of expatiating on 
the social! wrongs and social evils which were rife in England at 
the end of the last century. They provide food in abundance 
for a latter-day pessimist to chew the cud over. Yet we do not 
know that we could contradict him, if he were to say that while 
the wrongs, and we may add discomforts, of that era have been 
largely remedied, the evils are as rampant as ever. 

We purpose now to close this notice of a most amusing and 
interesting book by some extracts from it which will justify, we 
trust, these complimentary epithets. Here is one, which illus- 
trates in a way that is nothing short of startling the enormous 
change which has come over the spirit of English Royalty since 
1793 :— 

“The very pleasint comedy of Notoriety was yesterday evening 
performed before their Majesties, the three elder Princesses, and a 
very brilliant house. Some well-timed songs introduced into the 
pantomime of Hurlequin’s Museum, gave the audience an oppor- 
tunity of testifying their loyalty to the King, and attachment to both 
her Majesty and her family, who joined heartily in the choruses. We 
never saw them better entertained.” 

Here is another, which needs no comment :-— 

“lection for Launceston, Cornwall. The numbers were as 
follows :—Hon. Mr. Rawden and Mr. Brogden, 12; Dalkeith and 
Garthshore, 11. The contest here was a hard-fought battle between 
the Duke of Northumberland and the Duke of Buccleugh. Both 
parties have spent a great deal of money, but the former has carried 
the day. (Times, June 6th, 1796 )” 

Here, again, is a prophecy that has been falsified, as few mun- 
dane prophecies have been,—for it would be easy to match it, 
of course, from the writings of meu with the Revelation of St. 
John on the brain :— 

“ Poor Newmarket is completely done up. The Spring Meeting 

boasts so few bets in the calendar of gambling, that the chance will 
not pay post-chaise hire to the black-legs. Thus falls the destructive 
sport of the Turf—and as that is the case, it would do honour to his 
Majesty to change the Ning’s Plates into rewards for the improvement 
of Agriculture. (Times, April, 1794.)” 
“ Mutability ’’ might be written as a motto over every one of Mr. 
Ashton’s chapters; but in one respect the multitude remains 
unchanged and unchangeable. We refer to its belief in the 
eflicacy of panaceas. The one thing needful then for a puffer 
of these articles to remember was, that it was a sheer impos- 
sibility for him to protest too much. Whether itis the one thing 
needful for him to remember now, is a question which we may 
safely leave the reader to answer for himself. The dogs of 
London were not so troublesome ninety years ago as they are 
to-day; yet the Zimes wrote even then about what Coleridge 
called these “valuable, nay, estimable philanthropists,” that 
“a tax on dogs would be unobjectionable, as well as expedient, 
in a twofold degree,—first, in creating a revenue ; and secondly, 
in lessening the number of them. The harmless, necessary 
bullock, through no fault of his own, poor fellow, was more 
dreaded than the dog, as the following terrible paragraph will 
show :— 

“On Saturday John Paviour (one of those persons called Bullock 
Hunters) was tried at the Old Bailey for driving a bullock out of 
Smithfield Market, early on the morning of the 23rd May last, and 
was found guilty—Dearn. It is hoped, therefore, that this prosecu- 
tion will greatly check, if not wholly put a stop to, that pernicious 
practice, by which not only the Property, but the lives of the Public, 


are so much endangered in and about this metropolis. (Times, June 
28th, 1796.)” 


It is certain now that so far as great writers are concerned, and 





works with any claim to be called perennial, the latter half 
this century in England will compare very poorly with the fru 
half. It is certain, too, that one great cause of this js de 
journalism has absorbed so large a portion of the lite t 
abilities that might have been available for more durable— 
do not say for more useful—results. In any case, the lite > 
ability displayed in the Ties of to-day—to quote one exampl, 
out of a very large number of journals—stands to the lite : 
ability or disability displayed in the Tiines of 1793, and of may 
subsequent years, in pretty much the same relation as the best 
of Scott’s novels stand to the worst of the myriads that are now 
swarming from the press. Proofs of this fact are abundant jp 
Mr. Ashton’s work ; and as a specimen of the deplorable style 
which in those days passed muster in journalism, and as an 
instance also of a most curious custom that has long since fallen 
into desuetude, we shall quote the following paragraph, It wil} 
be seen that our forefathers interpreted the phrase of restoring 
an apparently drowned person to life very literally indeed :— 

‘Previous to the Humane Sociery’s Procession (at the London 
Tavern next Thursday) of those who have been restored to life thig 
year, an Introductory Dialogue, written after the manner of Virgit’s 
pathetic and beautiful pastorals by Joun GRrerron, Eeq., will be 
spoken by two young gentlemen. Rising genius was fully experienced 
at the last anniversary. What, then, must not be the gratification to 
the British heart when to the solemn scene of our resuscitated 
brethren, is superadded the efforts of those able advocates in the 
cause of humanity, and the sublime views of this most excellent 
Institution ?”’ 

We have nothing further to say of Mr. Ashton’s book, except 
to repeat our impression that it will be found useful bya 
thoughtful and pleasant by a thoughtless reader, and to wish 
all success, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
fee eS 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1886 (Whittaker and Co.)— 
It is no wonder that this most valuable manual was not ready by 
the opening of Parliament. It was necessary to produce an entire 
renewal of Part III.,—the House of Commons,—giving the official 
names of the new constituencies, as well as the numbers polled by all 
the candidates. There are no less than 350 Members who did not 
sit in the last Parliament of whom some account had to be given, A 
very useful feature of the new issue is the table at p. 158, which 
is really a reproduction of that which we gave our readers after the 
return of the last election,—the election for the Orkneys,—was 
received, in our issue of December 26th. 

What is a Girl to Do? By H. Satherland Edwards. 3 vols, 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This is a conundrum which is often asked, 
and which is best answered, perhaps, in the conclusion to which Mr, 
Edwards brings his story. But it is for his episodes rather than for 
his subject that the author really writes. The heroine, reduced to 
poverty by the unfortunate speculations of her father and the 
villainies of an uncle (who exhibits, by the way, a shocking example 
of the French law of marriage), tries the occupatiors, first of a pianist, 
then of a singer at the opera, and finally of the governess of two 
Russian young ladies. These experiences she recounts, and is always 
amusing in her narrative. How concerts are given, how tickets are 
placed among friends, the meanness of some people (those, for 
instance, who have to be baited for with a gratuitous matinée), and 
the liberality of others, form the subject of some very entertaining 
pages. The hcroine’s preparation for and début at the opera also 
give occasion for some very readable chapters. Then the account 
of Russia is excellent. The episode of a nurse’s experiences in the 
Franco-German campaign of 1870-71 is not very artistically intro- 
duced. The surprise expressed by some of the heroine’s friends that 
a possible prima donna should be found among the ambulances is 
certainly shared by the reader. Still, it gives an opportunity for 
bringing about what we have already spoken of as being the best 
answer to the question of the title— What is a girl todo?” Asit 
does this, and is itself well-written, it would be ungracions to make 
any objection to it. 

Tales in the Speech-House. By Charles Grindrod. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Two travellers meet together in the ‘‘ Speech-House,” in 
the Forest of Dean. They are snowed up, and to wile away the 
time they tell each other stories, the landlord of the inn contributing 
a tale of his own. We cannot help saying that the story-tellers are 4 
very long time in getting, so to speak, to business. They certainly 
neglect the golden maxim that he who would interest his reader of 
hearer must plunge in media res. One must be shut up for a week 
in a country inn, with the same choice of literature that such a locality 
commonly affords, to appreciate Tales in the Speech-House. 

Anglican Hymnology. By the Rev. James King. (Hatchards.)— 
This is an ingenious and interesting book. Mr. King has collated 
fifty-two hymnals, all of them belonging to churches in the 
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communion. From this he dedaces an order of hymns, 
m into first, second, and third classes, according to the 
frequency with which they occur. All that are found in thirty bymnals 

{more are put in the first rank; twenty votes (the occurrence in 
» al being reckoned as a vote) puts a hymn in the second rank ; 
a the third; fewer than fifteen do not count. The results 
- we have said, interesting, but not entirely satisfactory. Recent 
ae and difficulties of copyright embarrass the choice, excluding 

me that have an unquestionable right ; others have a place by a 
of prescription to which they are scarcely entitled by their 
i When we come to the places in these ranks which the 
hymns occupy, We question still more the justice of the decision. 
The first four, each with fifty-one marks (nota single Lymn carries 
the suffrages of all the collection), are,—‘ All praise to Thee, my 
God, this night,” “ Hark, the herald angels sing,” ‘Lo! He comes, 
with clouds descending,” and “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” Then come 
gix more, each with forty-nine—viz., “Abide with me, fast falls the 
erentide,” “Awake, my sou!, and with the sun,” “Jerusalem the 

den,” “Jesu, lover of my soul,” “Suan of my soul, thou Saviour 
dear,” and When I survey the wondrous Cross.” Three of these are 
evening hymns, and one a morning. Something of their favour they 
probably owe to their suitability to the occasion. The third of the first 
set we should not be inclined to put so high; but then, it is an Advent, 
as the one before it isa Christmas hymn; every work must contain 
them, and merit_is hardly considered. The eleventh in order is 
Heber’s very fine “ Holy, Holy, Holy!” As a hymn, it is unsur- 
passed. No. 13, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” on the other hand, is 
rather a meditation, as is the fifteenth, ‘“ How sweet the name of 
Jesus sounds.””’ The ‘‘Old Hundredth” stands twenty-first, and the 
funeral hymn, “Brief life is here our portion” (by Neale, from 
Bernard of Cluny), comes next. No. 69 is that very fine hymn, con- 
structed on the line of the “ Benedicite,” “ The strain upraise of love 
and praise.” “ Lead, kindly Light,’’ comes in the second rank, and not 
high up. This, if it were of older date, would probably have found 
its way more extensively into hymnals. Bishop Wordsworth’s beautiful 
harvest hymn, “ We plough the fields, and scatter’”—quite a model 
of what such a composition shoulc be—does not find a place in even 
the third rank ; nor does the editor include it in his supplementary 
list of “ Hymns of the Future.” As to the authors, they may be thus 
exhibited :-— 
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The first rank numbers 105; the second and third,110 each. We do 


not think the better of the collections that Frances Havergal’s name 
does not occur in any one of the three. 


Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and Edited, with 
a Commentary and Notes, by Stanley Lane-Poole. (Kegan Paul.)— 
Mr. Lane-Poole, as our readers may be aware, has already published 
in the Parchment Library ’’ “Selections from the Prose Writings of 
Jonathan Swift.” It was desigaed to give the best specimens of his 
prose style; while in the present selection “it is not the style, but 
Swift the man in whom we ere interested.” The editor adds, how- 
ever, what is perfectly true, that the letters are as delightful as any 
of Swift’s works in point of style, and “ possess the greatest charm 
that letters can have, perfect sincerity and frankness.’’ In the 
volumes of correspondence, not yet complete, contained in the 
admirable edition of Pope published by Mr. Murray, no letters are 
to be found at all comparable to Swift’s. They have an ease which 
betrays no effort, and the charm which is due to a fine sense of literary 
fitness. It was Pope’s ambition, and Swift twits him with it, to win 
fame as a letter-writer; and in the efforts to secure it he acted, as all 
his readers know, with the most pitiful duplicity. The gravity of 
Pope’s fault is incontestable, and we have no wish to defend him; 
but when Mr. Lane-Poole writes with evident wonder of Swift’s 
“ lifelong devotion to such a creature as Pope,” he fails, we think, 
to recognise that, in spite of his faults, the poet’s friendship 
was eagerly sought after, not without good reason, by the first 
men of his age, and that if Swift gave much to Pope, he received 
also much in return, All the letters preserved here afford delight- 
ful reading, but the main charm of the volume are the quotations 
from the “ Journal to Stella,” a narrative unique in literature. It 
is scarcely too much to say that we learn from this journal more 
about the author than from all his other writings put together. 
Swift’s talk with Esther Johnson is not so clever as the works on 
which his fame is founded, but it is more delightful, and shows how 
thoroughly he conld unbend in the society of the woman he loved 
best. For the Journal gives a similar impression to that which we 
receive from conversation, and Swift’s “little language,”’ his nonsense, 
his expressions of tenderness, which seem to fall involuntarily, his 
tattle about statesmen and people of fashion, his account of his daily 
doings and expenses, are exactly what we might suppose him saying to 
“M.D.” and Mrs. Dingley, in their lodgings at Laracor. Only a small 








portion of the Journal, a tenth part the editor says, is given in this 
volume. The abridgment was probably inevitable, in order that the 
book might not exceed the compass allowed to the “Parchment 
Library ;” but much, of course, we might almost say nine-tenths, of 
the charm is lost by this compression, and in this age of reprints it 
is surprising that the Journal has not been printed in a separate and 
popular form. The fourth section of Mr. Lane-Poole’s extracts con- 
sists of letters to friends in England, which “are inspired chiefly by 
one thought.” “Swift,” says the editor, “is never weary of recalling 
the delights of the intellectual society from which he is banished, 
and of contrasting with it the desolation of the world in which he is 
compelled to live, or rather ‘to die,’ as he puts it, ‘in a rage, like a 
poisoned rat in a hole.’..... The general tone of the letters is 
that of one who had abandoned hope, who had come to look 
upon death as a terrible but still desirable release, and who enter- 
tained nothing but contempt for his surroundings.” This is true 
enough, and is nowhere more clearly exhibited than in the letters to 
Pope. In one of them Swift writes:—‘ Going to England is a 
very good thing, if it were not attended with an ugly circumstance of 
returning to Ireland. It is a shame you do not persuade your 
Ministers to keep me on that side, if it were but by a Court expedient 
of keeping me in prison for a plotter; but at the same time I must 
tell you that such journeys very much shorten my life, for a month 
here is longer than six at Twickenham.’’ And in another letter, 
while summing up the advantages of his Irish home, where he is 
“absolute lord of the greatest cathedral in the Kingdom,” it is easy 
to see that in trying to make the best of his position he is longing to 
escape from it. After the tragedy of “ Vanessa’s ” death in May, 1723, 
it may readily be conceived that this desire was strengthened ; and of 
the letters quoted, all but three of the series, addressed to English 
friends, were written after this date; while in the section headed, 
“ Letters to Friends in Ireland,” only one is inserted written prior to 
that fatal year. Mr. Lane-Poole’s selections from Swift—and we 
include the earlier volume in this remark—may serve to introduce 
the most powerful writer of his age to readers hitherto unacquainted 
with him. The student of literature prefers complete works to 
extracts, when they are taken from books as famous as “ Gulliver’s 
Travels’’ and the ‘‘Journal to Stella;” but the general reader will 
probably be satisfied with what the editor has chosen for him, and 
that the two pretty-looking volumes are rich in literary matter needs 
no saying. 

The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in England. By John Ashton. 
2vols. (Fisher Unwin.)—This work is mainly a compilation from the 
chronicle of the Annual Register, and a good many, if not most, of 
the illustrations of the habits of our forefathers it contains are drawn 
from the folios of the caricaturists,—especially Gilray and Rowland- 
son. Itis not with elements gathered from such sources that any- 
thing like a sufficient picture of society can be composed. It is easy 
to cull from periodical literature examples enough of the folly and 
wickedness of an age, but these do not often constitute other than 
accidental aspects of a stage in the evolution of a people. Such books 
as the one before us are always popular, because they flatter the 
self-love of the present generation at the expense of those of the 
past; and a peculiar pleasure is often felt in the denigration of our 
nearer forefathers, round whose figures antiquity has not thrown its 
halo. We have heard enough and to spare of the drinking, gambling, 
and coarse habits of the earlier decades of the ceutury, and have 
sufficiently often been comfortably assured that all that is now 
changed. Soit is; but a good deal of the change is in the direction 
of dissimulation rather than of real amendment. We lead softer and 
more correct lives than did our grandfathers and our great-grand- 
fathers; but we have undoubtedly lost something of their faith, 
earnestness, loyalty, and simplicity. Intercourse is less easy, and, in 
London at all events, society is more profoundly hollow and absurdly 
luxurious, than probably at any period of history. The present writer 
knows of a house not a mile from Hyde Park Corner, inhabited by a 
middle-aged pair, who have no children, entertain very little, and 
employ their wealth only to maintain the useless state of thirty ser- 
vants. No doubt there is a positive gain in the progress made during 
the past three-quarters of a century that outweighs the evil attaching 
to it. Especially is this the case in respect of political and social 
organisation; bat against it must be set the commercial gambling, 
the mercantile dishonesty, the vast advertising shams, the manifold 
adulterations, the taste for gorgeousness and gross material luxary, 
for trivial sensationalism and personal scandal, and the low tone of 
political morality—much more inexcusable in these days than seventy 
years ago—that characterise our own times. It is curious, too, how 
little the advance that has been made is due, after all, save in a 
secondary sense, to political effort. It is to the men of science that we 
owe our extended command of natural means; to thinkers and writers 
that we owe the ameliorating ideas which the Cannings and Peels, by 
their command of the politician’s art, were enabled to introduce into 
the Constitution. But Mr. Ashton tells us little of the good tendencies 
of the decade he describes, or of the mode and degree of its making 
for better things. Of its coarser and more trivial aspects he has put 
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together a very readable account, though of flimsier texture than his 
description of early eighteenth-century life, which will amuse many, 
but will instruct those only who remember how small a part of the 
life of the period, after all, is even superficially glanced at in these 
volumes. We ought to add that they are well got-up, and that the 
illustrations are extremely good, and in themselves interesting. 


We have received from Messrs. Nelson three tales. Two of them 
bear no author’s name, and have a considerable resemblance in 
manner and style. If, as we conjecture, they come from the same 
pen, there will be no offence in saying that we should give the first 
place to Thy Kingdom Come. Priscilla Warner, sacrificing her home 
duties to her intellectual ambition, taught by the discipline of life to 
take a truer view of what she is meant to be, and finding at last that 
duty and the delight of learning can be reconciled ; her two brothers, 
with their diverse characters; the Professor, with his purblindness 
to the moral problems about him; and Gabrielle, with her Scotch 
prudence and French vivacity (surely the name “ La Belle Gabrielle ”’ 
is out of place), are all excellent characters. Sheltering Arms is 
a tale of Irish life. The young hero growing up from a 
lad who might seem but indifferently provided with wits, to 
a man of energy and ability, has an interesting history. The 
tale moves along the somewhat thorny ground of controversy ; 
but there is nothing unkind or illiberal in it. Cords of Love, by M. 
E. Clements, shows what influences of good may come out of the 
mutual relations which bind us to each other. Such is the influence 
which the honest lad Charlie Bright exercises upon Tom Bent; and 
such, again, though in a different way, that which the refined little 
Arthur St. George exercises upon Charlie himself. This is a good 
story, in which the execution well carries out an excellent purpose. 

Davy and the Goblin. By Charles E. Carry]. (Ticknor and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A.)—The second title of this book, “ What Followed 
Reading ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’ ”’ sufficiently indicates 
its character. Perhaps the illustrations are the best part of it. But 
the story is a fair specimen of its kind. That the volume, on the 
whole, is handsome and well got up there can be no doubt. 

The Land of Greece Described and Illustrated. 
Hanson. 








By Charles Henry 
(Nelson and Sons.) —We naturally compare this book with 
Bishop Wordsworth’s, and do not find the comparison to its advan- 
tage. The illustrations are distinctly inferior in number and quality. 
Mr. Hanson gives us forty-four, all, it is true, of the full-page size. 
In Bishop Wordsworth’s volume there are twenty-seven full-page 
steel engravings, besides the vignette in the title, and several 
hundreds on wood interspersed through the text, many of both kinds 
being of very high merit indeed. Sometimes, of course, Mr. Hanson’s 
pictures—as in the instance of the “ Lion Gate at Mycenx’’—break 
new ground, and have, therefore, an interest of theirown. Bishop 
Wordsworth has very little about Argolis. One little sketch of the 
wall of Troez2n and a ‘ Sketch on the Road from Argos to Corinth ”’ 
are all that we get. The text, again, does not show well by the side 
of the Bishop’s scholarly work. Mr. Hanson has gone to Grote and 
Thirlwall. There could not be better guides. But no writer is safe 
who is not familiar with the original authorities. The Thebans, to 
take an instande from the account of Thermopy]w, did not ‘‘elect to 
remain” with Leonidas. No one who had read Herodotus would write 
thus. To speak quite frankly, this book might have been spared. 
Books Recetvep.—The Apostle of the Gentiles: his Life and 
Letters. By the Rev. Charles R. Ball. (S.P.C.K.) Evolution 
without Natural Selection. By Charles Dixon. (R. H. Porter.) 
——Certain Smaller Treatises of St. Augustine, edited by H. de 
Romestin, M.A. (Parker and Co.), is a republication of a work by 
the late Charles Marriott, with the omission of the “ De Symbolo ad 
Catechumenog,”’ and the insertion of the Enchiridion, or “ concerning 
Faith, Hope, and Charity.” Features of Society in Old and New 
England. By Henry Maine Sydney S. Rider (Providence, U.S.A.) 
The Will Power: its Range in Action. By J. Milner Fothergill, 
M.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Reforms and Progress in India. 
By an Optimist.. (W. H. Allen and Co.) Philistinism : Plain 
Words concerning ‘Certain Forms of Modern Scepticism. By R. 
Hebor Newton. (James Clark.) The Crofter in History. By 
“Dabriad.’”’ (W. Brown, Edinburgh.) The Ocean: a Treatise on 
Ocean Currents and Tides, and their Causes, by William Leighton 
Jordan (Longmans), a ‘‘ second edition, abridged and revised.’””-—— 
John Gordon, of Pitburg and Parkhill; or, Memories of a Standard- 
Bearer. By his Widow. (Nisbet and Co.) Brief Thoughts and 
Meditations. By the Archbishop of Dublin (Trench). (Macmillan 
and Co.) The Autobioyraphy of an Alms-bag. By the Author of 
“John Brown the Cordwainer,’ &c. (John Hodges. )——Thoughts 
for Glad Days, selected and arranged by J. F. Elton and L. Bandillon 
(S.P.C.K.), a volume of extracts arranged for every day in the year. 
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Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (cor 
an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Epriror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NIusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CuppLes, 
Uprgam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.4,, 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 








“NOWLEDG E—Edited by Ricnarp A. Proctor. 
a CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 
Tue UNKNOWABLE; or, the Religion of Science. By R. A. Proctor. 
Tur Story OF CREATION; a Plain Account of Evolution. By E Clodd. 
iisToRIcaL Puzzux. By the Edi or, 
Coat. By W. M. Williams. 
MODERN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
THE STrory OF THE EarTH. 
OpTicaL RECREATIONS :—COLOUR AND Licut. By F.R.A.S. 
Notes on Eartuquakes. By Richard A. Proctor. my 
Tue NiGHT SKIES IN AUSTRALASIA, Care Cotony, &. By the Editor. 
As well as Articles on Indian Myths, by ‘‘ Stella Occidens’; Origin of Comets 
and Meteors; Bad Times; Geology in London, by W. Jerome Harrison; the 
Migration of Abram ; Our Mammal Cousins; A Positivist View of the Sermon 02 
the Mount ; Gussip, New Books, Whist, Chess, &c, 
Every month, price 6d; yearly, post free, 7s 6d. 
London: WyMaN and Sons, 75 Great Queen Street, W.C 


—— 





Third Edition, just ready, crown 8vo, price 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
OW WE’RE DONE; or, Oar Little Do’s. By Oxe Wx0 
Knows THEM. 
“Tt is said that one-half the world are fools and the other knaves, Both halves 
can read about each other here.” 
**An exposure by a clever writer. 
tions.’’—Warrington Guardian, 
London: Wyman and Sons, 75 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


It throws light on many current decep- 











ow ready, 56th Edition, price 2s. 


N 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By a Lani. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 





Fleetweod. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
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HINDLEY’S 
Illustrated price list on application. 


wooD 
Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
MANTELS. 290 to 294 48 OXFORD STREET, W. 


a 
y9| “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ, 

“1 1B ERTY “LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
ART IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
FABRICS. 


PRICE 48 9D PER YARD, 
New Parrsnns Post FREE. 
ae 


IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED, 


From 24s to £100. 








ParTEerNs Post FREE. 
“Lrperty’’? ArT FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 
Containing 12 Coloured Plates. Post Free. 


East India House, 
Pat radia House: } REGENT STREET, W. 











EsTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
YEars. 


Latest Price List of Wines, 
Spirits, and Liqueurs on 
application 


BARTON & CO. 


ADDRESS: 
59 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 

Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
TENNANT, M.B. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms ; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 


ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 

Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 











Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, and can 
also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and childres. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 





Sold everywhere. 





** Most suitable for PpRo- 
LONGED use.” —PROF. SEEGEN. 


‘© Most efficacious. Toknow it 
is to appreciate its high value.” — 
Baron J. VON LIEBIG. 

‘*The LONGER Friedrichs. 
hall is taken, the SMALLER is 
the quantity necessary to effect 
the purpose.”—StrR HENRY 
THOMPSON. 

OF ALL CHEMISTS AND 
MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL 


THE WELL KNOWN 
APERIENT MINERAL 
WATER. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”’—Letau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


744 NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s), 
Contains SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of the OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS from all the CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE., 


NEW AND ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOKS. 
Just published. Vol. I. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Fac-similes by the Antotype Process of rare 

examples in the Department of Prints in the British Museum. 
Vol. I. contains 25 Examples and an extra Plate. 

The PORTRAIT of BARTOLOZZI. With a brief Memoir by Louis Fagan, 
Price Three Guineas. 

NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. By the Rev. 
Stoprorp BrooxE, M.A. Oontains an Etching by Frank Suort, and 5 
Auto-Gravure Fac-similes of Turner’s Original Work. 265pp. ‘A singularly 
artistic and handsome gift-book.” Price 12s. 


Publishers : 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., London and Manchester. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. HATCHARD. 
THAT CHILD. By the Author of “The 


Siner be Lys,” “ Mdlle, Mori,” &c. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 
VO, oS ° 

‘* Written by the clever authoress of ‘ The Atelier du Lys.’ In the conscientious- 
ness of the workmauship, and in the refinement of her finish, the writer reminds 
us much of Miss Thackeray.” —Times, 

“One of the nicest books for children issued this season.”—Standard. 


KIRKE’S MILL; and other Stories. By 


Mrs, O’ReErity, Author of “ Phoebe’s Fortune,” &. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“* Extremely true to every-day life, enlivened by telling incidents, and flavoured 
with quaint drollery.’”’—Times. 
‘Mrs. O’Reilly has the art of story-telling in perfection, and never does better 
than in these brief yet carefully elaborated tales.” —Literary World. 


The LION BATTALION; and other Stories. 


By Mary KE. Huttan, With Frontispiece by Alice M. Chambers. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“* Among the mass of mediocre books for children it is a real pleasure to recog: 
nise a master-hand. Miss Hullah has produced something original and charming ; 
she is delightful as a story-teller.”,—Atheneum. 

‘*We have been more charmed with these stories than we feel able easily to 
express.—Spectator. 


AMONG the CARBONARI: the Adventures 


of Peyton Phelps with the Secret Society. A Book for Boys. By Gracr 
Stessine. Small 8vo, illustrated, 3s 6d. 
“A very exciting little narrative. The reader is taken through stirring scenes 
and cannot fail to be interested.””’—Spectator. 
“The story is altogether out of the usual line, and the interest is well sus- 
tained throughout.”’—Standard. 
* Abounds in melodramatic scenes and incidents.”"—Times. 


HALCYON and ASPHODEL; and other 
Stories. By “A. L. H. A.” Small crown 8vo, illustrated, 3s 6d. 


**Told well and brightly.” —Saturday Review. 
** There is grace and fancy about the tales which make up the volume, and 


with them a touch of humour.”’—Spectator. 
a Tale of the 


From CROWN to CROWN : 


Early Church. Bythe Author of ‘The Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons.” 
Small crown 8vo, illustrated, 23 6d. 

*A pleasant, healthy, and well-told story of the Early Church, evidently from 
the pen of one who has its history at his fingers’ ends. There are some very 
beautiful descriptions throughout it, while the interest of the tale is well sus- 
tained,’’—Vanity Fair, 








Just ready. 


SPIN and PODGIE. By Ismay Txory, 

Author of “ Pinafore Days,” &c. Illustrated by T. Pym. Square Svo, 23 6d. 
HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 

UNTRAVELLED FRANCE. 


By A. J. C. HARE, 
Author of “* Walks in London,” &c, 





AT THE LYCEUM. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 


“FAUST” 





For ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES on each of the above, see 


ART JV OURNAL 
For JANUARY and FEBRUARY. 


Price 1s 6d. 


London: J. 8S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane. 


ovU R EYES. 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE SIGHT WITH 
SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 

Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, being cut from 
pure crystals cf Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and every lens 
tested separately by the polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d 
per pair; with pebble lenses in beat steel frames, from 10s 6d per pair; and in 
gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—Full particulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting 
the Sight by correspondence, and testimonials post free. 

JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Messrs. 


ery health — «B.,” & 
¢ ry . y suburb.—Address, ‘‘ B.,’’ Post-office, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 

EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, 

from ten till five. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.— 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


Two CHILDREN (Girls preferred) 
,can be RECEIVED as BOARDERS in a Clergy- 
man’s family. They could attend a superior High 
School, only three minutes’ walk from the house. 











UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KENT 


Heap Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 5 ; 
High-Class Public School. All Masters University 

Graduates, Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 

healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 
mnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket - field. 
aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 

sities or other approved places of advanced study. 





JAMES and LYNCH, 19 LEXHAM GARDENS, 
London, have a separate branch for this Examination 
only. Individual instruction by experienced tutors, 
This year two out of three sent up, viz., Mr. Pert, 
sixth; Mr. Warburton, nineteenth. Places taken in 
various subjects include,—first in Mathematics (full 
marks never before obtained) ; first in Electricity ; 
second and ninth in Literature ; fifth, History ; eighth, 
Logic. Prospectuses giving terms, full details of 
staff, &c., may be obtained on application. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER. 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 


The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 

The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Hstcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
In-door and Oat-door Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, February 2nd. 


— COLLEGE, LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW, 

Professor LEONE LEVI, Barrister-at-Law, will 
DELIVER a COURSE of SIX LECTURES on 
“INTERNATIONAL LAW” on MONDAY EVEN- 
INGS, at 7 p.m., beginning February Ist, 1886, 

For particulars, apply to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Lngineer 
for Employment in Europes, India, or the Colonies. 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SEORETARY, at the College. 











TREATHAM COMMON, SURREY. 

—The Rev. R. C. LEWIS, M.A. Oxon., Graduate 

in Honours, assisted by Mr. W. Mansel Lupton, 

PREPARES meee | for Lond. Matric., Sandhurst, 
Student Interpreterships, Woods and Forests, &. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 


for LADIES, 
8 and 9 YORK PLAOE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Professor JOHN W. HALES will read JUDITH 
and other pieces with the ANGLO-SAXON CLASS 
this TERM, on WEDNESDAYS, 1.45-2.45. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


DUCATION, SOUTH DEVON.— 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, EXMOUTH. Very 
healthy situation. Cricket field, covered playground, 
cubicles. House Scholarships vacant at Christmas. 
References—General Goodwyn, C.B., Stoneborough, 
Budleigh Salterton ; 8. B. V. Asser, Esq., Windlesham 
Court, Bagshot. 
AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
eo Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
and, 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 
£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years, 
Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 
further particulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 











7 DGBASTON CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND COLLEGE for GIRLS (Limited). 


VisitoR—His Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 

PRESIDENT—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP 
of WORCESTER, 


The COUNCIL of this COLLEGE, which is abont 
to be established in Edgbaston, will shortly APPOINT 
a HEAD MISTRESS. Ladies who are desirous of 
becoming Candidates for the appointment are invited 
to apply for further particulars to the SECRETARY, 
57 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


— CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 

61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, London, W.C. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE and 
THEFT at a TRIFLING COST. 

It is the most complete stronghold yet erected for 
the safe custody of valuables of every description, 
Documents, Jewellery, Plate Chests, Cash Boxes, &c. 

Prospectus and card to view will be forwarded, 
post-f: ee, on application to the MANAGER, 

e Renters of Safes have the use of convenient 
Writing and Waiting Rooms, free of charge. 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
n casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and O0., 


imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 








ICTORIAN GOVERNMENT 
FOUR PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOOK. 


ISSUE OF £1,500,000. 


Authorised by the Victorian Parliament under the 
Act 49 Victoria, No 845, intituled ‘The Railway Loan 
Act, 1885,’’ secured upon the Consolidated Revenues 
of the Colony. 








Minimum PRICE OF Issur, £102 PER Cent. 
Interest payable January Ist and July Ist, 
First Dividend, being Six Months’ Interest, payable 
July Ist, 1886. 

Principal repayable at par, October 1st, 1920, 


The London and Westminster Bank, Limited, are in- 
structed by the Government of Victoria to receive 
Tenders for the above amount of Stock, being the 
first instalment of a Loan of £8,000,000, authorised 
to be issued by the Act of the Victorian Legislature, 
49 Victoria, No. 845. 

According to the above Act, the Loan is to be raised 
for the under-mentioned purposes, viz. :— 

1, For the construction of Railways and 
works connected therewith (including 
Rolling Stock) already authorised by 
Parliament, or of such other works 
connected therewith (including Rolling 
Stock) as Parliament may by any 
Act direct; and for the repaying 
into the Consolidated Revenue any 
sums advanced therefrom, expended, 
and to be expended on any such Rail- 
ways or works connected therewith...... £6,000,000 
. For Loans to Shires for the construc- 
tion of Tramways in Country Districts, 
on such conditions as Parliament may 


to 


determine .........+ ing saveadtes Sspriensstn shane - 200,000 
3. For Irrigation Works and Water Suppl 

in Country Districts, to be expended in 

such manner as Parliament shall direct 1,300,000 
4. For works in connection with Mel- 

bourne Water Supply.......... Po EAS a, 500,000 


28,000,000 

The Government of Victoria state that the present 
issue of £1,500,000 will meet all the requirements 
for the current year, during which no further issue 
will be made, and that subsequent issues of stock up 
to the foregoing total of £8,000,000 will be made from 
time to time thereafter, as funds are required to carry 
out the above-mentioned purposes. 

The Stock will be inscribed in accordance with the 
provisions of the ‘‘ Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” 40 and 
41 Vic., cap. 59, in the books of the ‘ Victorian 
Government Inscribed Stock—Four per Cent, Loan of 
1885,” to be kept by the London and Westminster 
Bank, Limited, and will be transferable without 
charge and free of stamp duty at that Bank, either 
by the Stockholders personally, or by their attorneys. 
The interest, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, will 
be payable on behalf of the Victorian Government at 
the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Loth- 
bury, on January Ist and July 1st in each year, by 
Dividend Warrants, which, if desired, can be sent by 
post to the Stockholders, at their risk, and the 
principal will be payable at the same Bank on October 
1st, 1920. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of 
£100, £500, and £1,000, with Coupons for the Half- 
yearly Dividends attached, wi!l be obtainable in 
exchange for Inscribed Stock at the London and 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, on payment 
of the prescribed fees, and such Certificates can be 
re-inscribed as Stock at the will of the holder, 

The Revenues cf the Colony of Victoria, alone, are 
liable in respect of this Stock and the Dividends there 
on, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom 
and the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury are 
not directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the 

ayment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or 
or any matter relating thereto.—10 and 41 Vic., cap, 
59, sec. 19. 

Tenders will be received at the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, not later than two 
o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, the 2nd February, where 
and when they will be opened in presence of the 
Agent-General for Victoria, and of such of the Appli- 
cants as may attend. 

The Loan will be allotted to the highest bidders, 
but no Tender will be accepted at less than £102 for 
every £100 of Stock, the price including accrued 
interest from January Ist last. 

Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and 
those at a price including a fraction of a shilling other 
than sixpence will not be preferentially accepted. 
Tenders at the lowest price accepted will be subject 
to a pro rata diminution. 

Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 

£5 per cent. on application, and so mnch on 
February $thas will leave $5 per cent. to be paid 
on March 25th. 

Payment may be made in full on February 9th, or 
on any subsequent day, under ciscount at the rate of 
2 percent. per annum, 

Scrip Certificates will be issued after payment of 
the amount due on allotment, and such Certificates 
will be convertible into Inseribed Stock on presenta- 
tion at the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Lothbury, so soon as they are paid in full, 

Copies of the Act creating the Loan can be seen at 
the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Loth- 
bury; and Forms of Tender can be obtained at that 
Bank, or at ang of its Branches. 

London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 

Lothbury, London, E.C., January 25th, 1886. 


*“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequentiy 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


TACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCKH, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STRERT. 

Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq. M.P., De. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, 


UNION 


BANK OF A 
LIMI USTRALIA, 


ESTABLISHED 1837, INCORPORA 
Paid-up Capital .., on “tH 1889, 
Reserve Fund “= £2,500,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors 3,0 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BIL; EMAN 
= nate Fon aa Ray hy console oom m= D, 
ranches throughout the Coloni ; $ 
Zealand, ant Fiji. Onies of Australia, New 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTAN 
Colonies. AnOEy made to the 
BILLS on the COLONIES ar i 
for collection. oe 
EPOSITS are received for fixed peri 
which may be ascertained on appliontion “Sa 
INSCRIBED STOOK DEPOSITS are al 
ceived, bearing interest payable half-yearly 7: ~ 
rate of Four per Cent. per annum, and transfe me 
by ordinary transfer deed. Stock Certificates 
issued. Such Deposits are repayable at the o ti 
the Bank ouly, aud on its giving twelve pe 
previous notice to the holders. In the event of re; of 
ment being made on or after January Ist, 1905, tok 
be at par; but if prior to that date, it will be =, 
— wl} oe ngs _—- Exchange anotation 
will be applied for, which will give the a 7 
— to the stock. Give She advantage 
olders of London Office Deposit Recei 
Bank can exchange for Tesoreead took "Te > 
Certificates free of charge on application, abi 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manag’ 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothiury, E.0, a 
London, J. anuary, 1886, 


Seren 
COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital Fully Subscribed _.., coe oe 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about we oe. ane 000 
Totat InvEsTED Funps Upwarps or Two Mrzu0%s, 
Total net Annual Income exceeds sve £1,200,000 
Chief Officcs—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





£2,500,000 


CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
; INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Capital ... ove 
Income .. 


«. £1,000,000 
os eee Ie ee 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 





CHAIRMAN .., .. HARVIE M, Farquuar, Esq, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap OrFrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1722, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in ail parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptituds and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) = Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 
_. _ ESTABLISHED i851. 
IRKBECK BAN K- 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed os 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS ealculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Circniar Notes issned, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full partica- 
lars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
aud prices, seat by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 





of all sizes 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, MiPpitentees 
BANBURY. 





At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 

ud It “SAVED MY LIFE.” 

It cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Ourative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin 2 
Poisoned Blood, Eminently useful in Constipation, 
— Colds, &e.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 115 Holborn 
London. 
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— 
igwis's EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 





ATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
NS on the ENGLISH LAN- 


Set at the Matriculation Examina- 
‘ons of the University of London, 1858 to 1885. 
tome ted and Arranged by F, W. LEvVANDER, 
- g,, Assistant- Master in University College 
ot London. Feap. Svo, 2s 6d. 


for the M 


10. 
OE 


Arranged by the Same Editor. 


YESTIONS’ on HISTORY and 
Q (GRAPHY. Set at the Matriculation Exam- 
ne of the University of London, 1844 to 


381, Foap. 8v0, 3:. 


WATRICULATION CLASSICS, QUES- 
TIONS and ANSWERS, Ry Rev. J. R. 
warters, B.A., Aszistant-Master_in University 
College School, London. Second Edition, crown 


Gyo, 23 64. 


For the INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE and PRE- 
* LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC PASS EXAMINA- 
TIONS of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


SOLUTIONS of the QUESTIONS in 
MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY, from 1860 to 
1981. By F. W. LEVANDER, F. RA.S., Assistant- 
Master in University College School, London. 
gecond Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, feap. 
§yo, 2s 6d. 


. K. LEWIS, Publisher and Bookseller, 
1386 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
T No. 323, is NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 


1, CavrcH AND STATE. 
2, Don QuIXOTR. 
3, Tue House or CONDE. 
4, ScuHLIgEMANN'S TIRYNS. 
5, THE CouNTRY BANKER. 
6, Prypar’s OpES OF VICTORY. 
7, Tue PATRIARCHAL THEORY. 
§, BurMA, PAST AND PRESENT. 
9, Toe HOUSE OF LORDS AND POPULAR RIGHTS, 
10, THE NEW PARLIAMENT, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 

e No. 199, for FEBRUARY. 

1, Tut FrEE SCHOOLS OF BERLIN: THEIR History 
AND WorK. 

Tue CORRELATION OF MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
Epvcation. By Charles Roberts, F.R.C.S. 

Tux TRAINING OF THE FacuLty OF CONCEPTION. 
By H. Courthope Bowen. 

Mopern StoRy-BooKs FOR THE YouNG. 

Fore1an NoTES : Prussia, BERLIN, HOLLAND. 

6, Tae TEACHERS’ GUILD: THE ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES. 

CorRESPONDENCE : BEOWULF AND Mr. EARLE; 
PUNISHED—AND NOT CURED; EDUCATION AND 
DISESTABLISHMENT, &c, 

Reviews :—Introductory Studies in Greek Art, 
by Jane E, Harrison.—The Liberal Movement in 
Knglish Literature, by W. J. Courthope.—Selec- 
tions from Steele, hy Austin Dobson.—Scherer’s 
History of German Literature, translated by Mrs. 
F, ©. Conyheare.—Jacob Boehme, his Life and 
Teaching, by the late late Dr. Martinsen.—The 
Phaedo of Plato, by Dr. W. D. Geddes.—Greek 
Testament Lessons, by Rev. J. Hunter-Smit h.— 
Byron’s Childe Harold, by H. F. Tozer, &c. 

9, OccastonaL Notes: SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 

10, TRANSLATION Prize, Two GuINEAS: EXTRACT 

From STE. BEUVE. 
ll, Extra Prize, TWo Guineas: List or BEst 
TweENtTy-FIvE Books. 





Pom 9 2D 


n 





Price 6d, per post, 74d. 
Offices: 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


P 





Monthly, Siapence. 
APERS for the TIMES. 
A Mavazine for Letters and Ethics. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
1, REMINISCENCES Or W. H. CHANNING. 
2. Moranitry In Fiction, 
3. ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
4.“ Towarp Democracy.” 
5. Somm New Books, 
6. CurRENT Topics, 
London: Founarr and Co., 1+ Paternoster Row. 


HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER, 
4 No. 2, for FEBRUARY, price 1, contains :— 
1, A Way out oF THE TRINITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
_ _By Dr. Martinean. 
2. Dr. CARPENTER: as a Psychologist and Theologian. 
, Concluded.) By Professor Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 
b, THE Mosr Virtvous Kine: a Buddbist Birth- 
, ,story. By Professor J, Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
‘. TuE JeRusaLEM TaLMup. By R. T. Herford, B.A. 
°. Reminisce: NCES OF CONTINENTAL TRAVEL FIFTY 
Years AGo. (Woucluded.) From the Papers of 
the late Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A. 
6. Reviews anp Notices or Booxs. 
7, EccurstasticaL Nores, 1885. (Concluded.) 
Wittiams and Noroatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; 20'South Frederick Street, 
Elinturgh. 


Just published, royal 8vo, copiously illustrated, 
- price 25s, 

YTHICAL MONSTERS. 

~ By Cuartes Gounp, B.A., Member of the 


m val Society of Tasmania, late Geologicul Surveyor 
ofTasmania. With 93 Illustrations. 








His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
PRESIDENT—The 


Total Funds re a eee 
Total Annual Income ... ose wen 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death 


THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND Pounps. 


total income. 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bouus ost pee re 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance iv Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— ; 
1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QuARTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 Is 2d per cent. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
OPEN TO THE mas as iis LAY RELATIVES. 


His Graco the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


| 
Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuairmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Derrury-CHairmaN—ROBERT FEW, Esa. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Actuaryr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esa. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1835. 


oo «= ons STO 
£354,686 
£2,524,569 
£437,317 


The Income of the Society is upwards of 


2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past yeir having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June lst, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

4. MANAGE MENT.—The Society neither empioys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past vear were only £4 43 1d per cent. on the 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 








CAUTION.—Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that his guarantee refers 
exclusively to LIEBIG COMPANY’S EX- 


TRACT of MEAT. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Faron Liebig disc!aims all connection with other 


brand:. 





LEA and 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
PERRBINS. 


ef Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally: Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE, 


SAUCE 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
ANTE’S PARADISO. Translated 


into Greek Verse by Musurus Pasna, D.C.L. 
The INFERNO and the PURGATORIO, uniform, 
at the same price. 
WitiiAmMs and Noraatr, 14 Henrietta S'reet, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 Suuth Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, price 6d; by post, 6}d. 
HE REFORM MEASURE of 1885, 
and Subsequent General Election, with its bear- 
ing on Proportional Representation. By HENRY 
FREDERICK AMEDROY. 
Witiiam Ripeéway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above pamphlet, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on 
receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate of 
103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall 
Mall East, 8.W. 


_- & Co”s OWN SAUCE. 
ee PROVISIONS 
and 


porte ‘MEATS. Also, 
Fissence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





\ ieeeeioees SOUP, andJELLY,andother 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ss SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





London: W. H. Arrey and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


MAYFAIR, W. 





VERY CONCEIVABLE QUES: 
TION, whether trivial or important, is accu. 
rately answered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
and INFORMATION OFFICE, 19 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Fees, 1s 
and upwards, with stamps for reply. This institution 
has access to all the best sources of information in 
existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 
Write for prospectus. 


RY’S 
URE 
Ce 


(om. 


‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cwas, A. 
CAMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &-. 

TNFAILING and SPEEDY RELIEF 

of WINTER COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, &c.— 

Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. — ‘My 
elderly customers find no better medicine for their 
Winter Coughs, and each year I get renewed testi- 
mony to th and good effects that Dr. Locock’s 
Pulmonic Wafers never fail to produce in the most 
us cases, a3 well 26 in slight bronchial attacks.” 

WwW. H. Tcerner, M.P.S, Totterdown, 
They instantly relieve and rapidly cure 
consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, 
Sold at 1s 144 













asthma, 
shortness of 
rheumatism—and taste pleasantly. 
and 2s 9d per box by all druggists. 





if OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The long 

and trying winters in this variable clime sap the 
foundations of health in the strongest constitutions, 
and prepare the roads of disease and premature decay, 
and the results frequently show themselves when the 
advent of spring, with its brighter and warmer days, 
calls into activity latent mischief. The peccant 
humours which affect the frame can be readily cast 
out by the use of these well-known and long-esteemed 
Pills. They address themselves directly to the 
stomach, promote and perfect the assimilation of the 
food, and thus effect permanent and life-long good. 





They thoroughly cleanse tie bivod, regulate dis- 
red digestion and circulation, and by so doing 
state failing, weak, or unsound health, 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


BARBARA PHILPOT: 


A Study of Manners and Morals. 


By the AUTHOR of “LADY GRIZEL,” “ ABIGEL ROWE,” &c. 
In 3 vols. 


‘Mr. Wingfield has deservedly made himself a name for his historical novels.” —Academy. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE CROKER PAPERS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARIES 


OF THE 


RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER, 


Comprising Letters, Memoranda, and other Documents Relating to the Chief 
Political and Social Events of the First Half of the Present Century. 


Edited by LOUIS J. JENNINGS, M.P. 
With Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 45s. 





*,* Second Edition, Revised, with an Enlarged Index, and a Reprint of Mr. Ciroker’s Pamphlet on 
“‘The Past and Present State of Ireland,” first published in 1808. 


“A highly important addition to our knowledge of the secret springs of political action, and of the inner 
natures of the persons concerned,” —Times. 


** It is difficult to know how to dispose the palm for interest among the different sections of this extra- 
ordinarily varied and entertaining collection.’’—Spectator. 


**A masterpiece of successful labour—a treasure-honse, rich almost beyond precedent in information on 
politics, society, literature, and art.”’— World. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 











The First Monthly Part of the New Volume, issued February Ist, contains the oping Chapters of an 


Original Novel, entitled, 
“IN ALL SHADES.’’ 
By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Babylon,”’ “Strange Stories,”’ &. 


Also the commencement of a Novelette: 
“A GOLDEN ARGOSY.” By F. M. WHITE. 





The other Articles are :— 


DESERT DUsT. | “IN at the DEATH.” 

The MALDIVE ISLANDS. AN ANGLER’S IDYLL. 

HOW I BECAME a ODNVICT. OUR DOMESTICATED OTTER. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. SNOW-BLOSSOM. 

TWO EVENINGS with BISMARCK. Part I. LITERARY ENDEAVOUR. 
WHaLE-HUNT in the VARANGER FJORD, SOME AMERICANISMS., 
REVULUTION BELOW-STALIRS, LEYVAL ANECDOTES, 

A SUBAQUEOUS EXCURSION. The MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTS, 
SIGNALLING at SEA. OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

The LAND of FURS. POETICAL PIECES, 








Price Eightpence. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


WHO 





ALL SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Wh'ch, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


COLDS 
DR. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





iE 
‘HE NINETEENTH 
a FEBRUARY, 1899, SENTURY, 
An AMERICAN VIEW OF i 
E. L. Godkin. POPULAR GOVERN Ey, y 
Mr, GLADSTONE AND GENESIS :— 
ws = See aan Huxiey. 
+ By Professor Henry Drummond 
SHALL WE DESERT THE LO j 
Forster. vaLtsts? By H. 0, Ariel 
Rorat Itaty. By Lady Verney, 
Wassst Conamer. By 0. Miln+s Gaskell, P 
OURT OF Lunacy. t i mn. Fat 
weer y the Right Hon, Lord & 
AVE WE AN VE? i 
— AN Army RESERVE? By Sir Arthur Haye, 
Foop ACCESSORIES: THEIR IN EN 
‘ By Dr. Burney Yeo. FLUENCE OW Digegnyy 
ENSATIONALISM IN SOCIAL RE 
A. Barnett. nen Oe Rev. Samag 
—. By 0. Stet Cooke. 
LTER: ’ z . 
fon ne. OLICIES FOR IRELAND, By Janes 
London: Kraan Pavt, Trenca, and Co, 
Now ready, for FEBRUARY, 1885, price 
Le ’ . 8, 
HE MONTHLY INTERPRETER 
Edited by Rev. JOSEPH S. EXELL, 4 Pty 
ConTENTSs :—A Study of St. Paul’s Doctrine of th 
Church (2), by Rev. G. G. Frypray, B.A Aut. 
Christian Systems of the Nineteenth Century (No. 9 
—Pessimism, by Rev. Prof. J. R. Tuomsoy Ma 
The Groundwork of the Apocalypse (No. 4),'h ‘Rev, 
Prebendary Gipson, M.A.—The Kingdom of Ga by 
Rev. Prof. A B. Brucr, D.D.—The Resurrection Y 
the Dead (Xo. 8)-by Rev Prof. Wat. Mrnztcay, D:D 
udies in the Minor Prophets—Joel, by Rey. Pra 
B.A. Reprorn, M.A., LL.B. a Ror. Poe 
dinburgh: T. and T, CLark, 38 Geo: 
London : Kegan PavL, TRENCH, and ore 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTeENTS FOR FEBRUARY, ‘ 
Home-rvute. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
IRELAND AND Victoria. By Professor A. Y, Dj 
A ComMENT ON “ A COMMENT ON CHRISTMAS,” % 
the Bishop of Carlisle. 7 
Free Lanp. By Lord Hobhouse. 
THE BaByLONiIans AT Home. By G. Bortin, 
THE NATIONALITY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, By 


Lord Norton. 
—_ IN WHEAT pee. By Dr. F. A. Paley. 
HE PLEASURE OF READING. By Sir John L 
Bart., M.P. . bi 
THROUGH Persia. By Claude Vincent. 
THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. By Frederic Harrison, 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GezRMany. 
By Professor H. Geffcken. : 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1. OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE, By Canon Driver, 
2, GENERAL LITERATURE, 


IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.0, 





Now ready, price ls, 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1886, 
1, A BacHELor’s BLUNDER. By W. E. Norris. (To 
be continued.) 
2. LIGHTER Pages OF A GREAT Minp, 
3. Some AMFRICAN RECOLLECTIONS, 
4, A DREAMER OF DREAMS, 
5. “ Honest Jack Rypzr.” 
6. JOHN TAUTWICK’s SUCCESS. 
7. Lorp MELBOURNE. 
8. Humours oF TRAVEL. 
9, PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND Miser. By 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Tobe continued.) 


RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 32. 


: CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY. 
ConTENTS. 

QuEEN ELEANOR AND Farr Rosamonp. By Mrs, 
Oliphant. Chap. 6. Perplexities.—Chap. 7, Ex- 
lanation.—Chup. 8. <<.) ~ aie 9, The 

velation.—Chap. 10. The End. 

Wuist: RATIONAL AND ARTIFICIAL, 

THE GoLpD WoLFric. 

SOLES AND TURBOT. 

Court Roya. By the Author of “ John Herring,” 
“*Mehalab,’ &. Chap. 41. An Entanglement. 
—Chap. 42. Nibbling.—Chap. 43. “‘Shares?”— 
Chap. 44. A Startling Proposal. Illustrated by 
G. du Maurier. 


London : Smitu, ErpeEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 
Now ready. for FEBRUARY, price 1s. 
HE EX POSIT 


OR 
CONTENTS. 

WELLHAUSEN’S THEORY OF THE PENTATEUCH. By 
Prof. 8. Ives Curtiss, D.D. 

Tue Trve Circumcision. By Alex. Maclaren, D.D. 

THE Bcoks oF JupGES AND RUTM, IN THE REVISED 
Vrrsion. By Rev. Canon Kirkpatrick, M.A. 

CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR: LESSONS FROM THE 
EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Rev. Canon West- 
cott, D.D. 

Tue Boox or ZEcHARIAH.—I, The First Three Visions. 
By Marcus Dods, D.D. 

RECENT FOREIGN LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTA 
MENT. By Prof. H. L. Strack, of Berlin. 

Brevia. By Prof. B. B. Warfield and the Editor. 


Vols. I. and II., New Series, are now ready, price 
73 6d each. 
London : Hopprr and SToucuTon, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


IVERPOOL CATHEDRAL: Designs 

by Messrs. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., and 7. 
Garner.—See the BUILDER for January 30th (price 
4d, by post, 44d; Annual] Subscription, 19s). View 
Elevations, and Descriptions; the Water Supply 0 
the Great Cities of the World; the Mersey Tunnel; 
Bevis Marks Synagogue ; Brickmaking Machinery; 
Metropolitan Railway and other Schemes ; Lessors 
from Uld Glass ; Registration of Plumbers, &.—# 














Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 
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BLA '§ MAGAZINE, 
cKW ooD’s | 1886. 2s 6d. 
OonTENTS. 


Waret.—Conclusion. 


‘8 
arse DIFFICULTY : A DIALOGUE OF DREAMLAND. 
R 
[ George Oarless Swayne. 


yoss FROM A ROLLING Srone.—Part II. By Laurence 

(088 

Oliphant. 
ge ORACK 0 

a qe COLONIES THINK OF 
“Oceana.” 

A PsaLM OF (PoxiticaL) L 

R-OFF JSLAND. 


y Doom.—Part VII. 
Us.—Mr, Froude’s 


IFE, 1885-26. 


Ox A Fa 
ARY. 
DON IN JANU. 
py Mmrrary PoLIcY TOWARDS THE Native STATES 
or INDIA. 
Winuiam BLackwooD and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 


THe NATIONAL REVIEW, 


FEBRUARY. 23 6d. 
ConTFNTS. 
Tur Laws RELATING TO Lanp. By Sir J. F. Stephen. 
“Tue OLD ORDER Cuanees.” Book II., Chaps. 1 4. 
By W.H. Mallock. 

g INCREASING OR DIMINISHING WITH THE 
= or Epucation? By Cunon Gregory. 
Muxais. By Walter Armstrong. 
NortH QUEENSLAND SEPARATION. 

Farold Finch-Hatton. 
orm oF the Laws Reatine To CHURCH 
+. By the Bishop of Peterborough. 
“Pausr” aT THE Lyceum. By W. H. Pollock. 
Tue LAND QUESTION IN THE HIGHLANDS. By the 
Rev. C. C. Grant. 
Tas WirgrrED LeaF. From the French, By Sir F. 
H. Doyle, Bart. 
GuewaverIL. By W. J. Courthope. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


HE LEISURE HCUR. 
T SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
The FEBRUARY PART is NOW READY, 
containing the continuation of the 
NEW STORY by Mre. OLIPHANT, entitled 
“A POOR GENTLEMAN,” 


and the following Articles :— 


A PiterimaGE TO S1nal._ By Isabella Bird Bishop, 
Author of “A Lady’s Ride in the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” &c. With Engravings by Whymper. 

LecTuRING IN AMERICA. By J. G. Wood, M.A. 

Lorp Tennyson’s Latest Poems. By 8. G. Green, 

D. 








By the Hon, 


D.D. 

AVatentine. By Mary Rowles. 

Amone THE Microscopists.—I. The Uses of a Club. 
By Henry Walker, F.G.S. 

OMNIBUSES AS A SCHOOL OF MANNERS. 

Tur Workina Laps’ INSTITUTE. 

THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH SHIRES: YORKSHIRE. 
By the Rev. M. Creighton, Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History at Cambridge. With Fine Engravings 
by E. Whymper. 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOW IN A QUIET Spor. 

A STROLL THROUGH THE Custom Houser. By W. J. 
Gordon. 

A CHaT aBouT somE Dogs. By Harry Jones, M.A. 

TaE LitrLR REBEL OF KRANMULLIN. 

SoMETHING ABOUT UPPER BuRMAH. By E. T. Sachs. 

VARIETIES. 





Frontisriece—' IT MAY BE for YEAR4, and it 
MAY BE for EVER.” 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
and of all Newsagents. 


HE HERETIC. Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 

Notes OF THE MONTH. 

Wuy Farmers ComMpialy. 

STEPPING-STONES TO ART, 

Drugs anp Drams, 

Our Winter Art Dispiay. 

Eniamas, 

Benvoza (Burlesque), 

Fancy TALEs, 

Hrattu, WEALTH, AND DiGnity: a Novel. 

THE SLIPPER OF BrRISFIS: a Drama. 
London: E. W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane, London, E.C. 


I N D : 

LA A Quarterly Review of Psychology and 
Philosophy, Edited by Professor Croom ROBERTSON. 
Price 33; Yearly Subscription, post free, 12s. 

No. 41, bow ready, contains the usual supply of 
Original Articles and esearch, Discussion, and 
priseal Notices, with extended account of New 
ese English and Foreign, and Corre:poncerce. 
bosses. upon its Eleventh Year, MIND has become 
i e established organ of all the foremost psycho- 
i aud philosophical workers in England and 
America. With the present No. (which runs to 

Pp.) there is issued gratis a General Index to the 
je Ten Volumes, in a supplement of 24 pp. The 

— may also be had separately, price 1s. 
‘ doth yy olumes “4 to x, may still Beehinined 

, 3 ea H 1st 
numbers, st So eaen, each; also most of the back 





ls. 





TRUBNER AND COS LIST. 


NOW READY. 
Vol. I. (A-L), demy 4to, pp. viii—398, cloth, £1 lls 6d. 


THE LITERATURE OF EGYPT AND 
SOUDAN, 


From the Earliest Times to the Year 1885 inclusive. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


Comprising Printed Books, Periodical Writings and Papers of Learned Societiez, Maps and Charts, 
Ancient Papyri, Manuscripts, Drawings, &c. 


PRINCE IBRAHIM-HILMYY. 
Dedicated to H.H. the KHEDIVE ISMAIL. 


THE 


By H.H. 
Volume II., completing the Work, will shortly be published, uniform in size and price. 


The Times :—‘ The bibliography cannot fail to be a valuable work of reference.”’ 


Demy 8vo, sewed, 6s. 


A GLOSSARY OF THE 
DORSET DIALECT. 


With a Grammar of its Word-Shapening and Wording. 


By WILLIAM BARNES, B.D., 


Author of “ Poems of Rural Life’’ in the Dorset 
Dia ect. 


Super royal 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
CHOSON: 
THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM. 
A Sketch of Korea, 
By PERCIVAL LOWELL, 
late Foreign Secretary and Counsellor to the Korean 
Speciai Mission to the United States of America ; 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Numerons Full-page and other Illustrations, 
and Two Maps. 
Tw : Te 3 we . . ” Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
Demy 8vo, with Two Fac-similes, parchment, 7s 6d. H U M A N I T I E 8 
A COMMONPLACE BOOK OF THE i 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY np eterna 
? Author of ‘‘ Quest,” “Goddess Fortune,”’ &e. 


Containing a Religious Play and Poetry, Legal Mis. 
Forms, and Local Accounts. See Ss 
Printed from the Original MS. at Brome Hall, | 
Suffolk 
By Lady CAROLINE KERRISON. 
Edited, with Notes, by LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 

2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 
RELATING TO 
INDO-CHINA. 


Reprinted from ‘ Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory,” 
** Asiastick Researches,” and the “ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
BY SOLENT AND DANUBE: 
POEMS AND BALLADS. 
By W. WILSEY MARTIN. 


epee, ees 23 6d. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS: 
THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIST. 


Chiefly addressed to Active Thinkers who seek 
genuine comfort, and to Reformers in good earnest. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE SATAKAS OF BHARTRIHARI. 
Translated from the Sanskrit, 


By the Rev. B, HALE WORTHAM, B.A., M.R.A.S., 
Rector of Eggesford, North Devon, 





IN THE PRESS. 
NEW EDITION OF THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


Published by command of the Secretary of State for India. 


Twelve vols. demy 8vo, lLalf-morocco. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


By the Hon. W. W. HUNTER, C.S.I., C.1E., LL.D., 
Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council; Director of Statistics to the Government of India. 
To Subscribers, £2 123 6d the Set of Twelve Volumes. 


Several Volumes will be ready for delivery in a few weeks, but subscriptions can only be accepted for the 
complete Set ; and immediately on the final Volumes being ready for delivery, the price will be raised. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


DAVID DOUGLAS’S “AMERICAN AUTHORS.”’ 
New Volume, price 2s, in cloth; or ls, in paper (1s 2d, post free). 
PRUDENCE PALFREY. By T. B. Aldrich, 
Author of “‘ The Queen of Sheba,” ‘‘ Marjorie Daw,” &. 
“Mr. Aldrich is, perhaps, entitled to stand at the head of American humourists.”"— Atheneum. 





Detailed List of the Series post free from 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 15 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





WILLIAMS and Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


Ready this day, New and Enlarged Edition, with 9 New Plates, royal 8vo, 17s 6d. 
THE 


EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES. 
By WM. WRIGHT, D.D., F.R.G.S. 


With Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions by Professor SAYCE, LL.D. ; 
a Hittite Map by Colonel Sir CHARLES WILSON, F.R.S., and 
Captain CONDER, R.E.; and a complete set of Hittite 
Inscriptions by W. H. RYLANDS, F.S.A. 


LETTER from the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONF. 

© Rev. AnD Dear Sir,—I thank you very much for your kind gift. The first 
announcement of the work you have produced filled me with a lively interest, for 
it belonged to a region on the borders of which I have long, thongh but inter- 
mittently, laboured. Your account of the local extension of Hittite influence is 
in complete conformity with the idea which conceives them as within the circle 
of possible Trojan alliances. I may add to the suggestion which I first pub- 
lished in fear and trembling, that the manner of the mention in Homer is 
completely in accord with your doctrines as to the greatness of the Hittites. 
(1) Because the slaughter of their chief seems to be the er owning exploit that had 
been performe d by the son of Achilles. ‘I will not,’ says Odusseus, * name all 
that he s'ew, but only the hero Eurupulos.’ (2) Because the Keteioi are named 
without epithet, description, or indication, “is accords with the idea of their 
being a famous and well- known race, The gradual! building up of primitive his- 
tory is, in my eyes, to the full as interesting and as fruitful a process as the 
extension of physical sciences, which attracts a thousand-fold more attention.— 
I remain, Rev. and dear Sir, faithfully yours, W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


‘Tn thanking Dr. Wright for his seasonable publication, it must be acknow- 
ledged not only that he may claim the credit of having been the first to advance the 
hypothesis of the Hittite origin of the Hamathite inscriptions, but also that the 
world is indebted to him for the zeal and tact which he displayed in rescuing from 
impending destruction some of the most valuable inscriptions which we possess, 
and in securing casts of them for the British Museum.’’—Atheneum. 








Sir HERBERT OAKELEY’S NEW WORK, 
Just published, royal Svo, 3s 6. 


The PRAYER-BOOK PSALTER. Pointed 


for Chanting, and with Chants adapted thereto, or specially composed for this 
Work. By Sir Hereerr OAKELEY, M.A., Mus, Doc., LL.D., Professor of 
Music at the University of Edinburgh, and Composer to her Majesty in 
Scotland. 


Just published, crown 8yo, 53, 


The HEBREW FEASTS in their RELATION 


to RECENT CRITICAL HY oy CONCERNING the PENTATEUCH. 
— WitiiAmM Henry Green, D.D. Edin. 





CHRISTIANITY AND EVOLUTION. 


Papers on this subject are now appearing in 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 


EVOLUTION IN RELATION TO MIRACLES, 
By the Rev, Grorar Matueson, D.D, 
In the February Number of 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE 


EVOLUTION AND DESIGN, 
3y the Rev. Professor MOoMERIF, 
In the January Number of 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 


The Rev. Storprorp BrRookF, M.A., on 
IS SALVATION POSSIBLE AFTER DEATH ?” 
In the February Number of 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 


“WHAT WILL HEAVEN BE?” 
By the Rev. Eugene Berster, D.D., in 
THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE, 
For FEBRUARY. 





In addition to the above, 
THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE, 
For FEBRUARY, contains Articles on : 
Law and Grace—The Argument from Prophecyin the Light of Modern Criticism 
—The Mental Characteristics of the Lord Jesus Christ, by Rev. H. N. Bernard, 
M.A.—The Otherwiseness of the Kingdom of God—Death Gain—Parable of the 
Pounds—The Grateful Woman—National Obligations—Absalom: Spiritual In- 
security—‘‘ Whether of the Twain ?’’—The Rival Banquets—The New Creation— 
Labour an Farthward Pilgrimage—Handfuls from Harvest-fields—The Grandeur 
of Ministerial Work—The Testimony of Chaldean Gravemounds—Hand Expres. 
sion—Reviews, &« 
baie ce One Shilling. Annual £uk scriptions, 12s, post free, payable in advance. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
EVANGELICAL REVIEW 


For JANUARY. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 





CONTENTS. 
1. Tue Loca, Cuurcu. 
2. Tue CurisTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS AS A Dogmatic Source, 
3. GeorGE ELIoT’s SURRENDER OF THE FAITH. 
4, THe ANGLO-ISRABLITE THEORY. 
5. EerscopaL Lire In IREDAND. 
6. MODERN HOMILETICS. 
7. Proressorn BRIGGS ON THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
8. DESIRABLE MetHops in ENGLISH LITERARY Stoupy. 
9. CcrRENT LITERATURE. 





JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAW 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD —_ 
LONDON, W.; 2 KING STREET, CHEAPsqpp 
and 281 REGENT STREET, w, 





FRO} 


ieee . yor! 
A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALy, THE 


NEWEST AND BEST Boog © 


ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS:~— 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS— be 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARK w 
according to the number of Volumes required ; or ’ 3 


TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, 
for the Free Delivery and Exchange of Books in any part of Lond, two 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS-— FORT 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPwagy pe Si 





Prospectuses postage free on application, 





Lawl 
TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED — °™ 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. WA! 


The following Catalogues may be had gratis and post free. ™ 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, At 1 
Greatly Reduced in Price. 870 
2. BOOKS NEWLY BOUND, A ] 
Many now out of print. OF. 
3. WORKS by POPULAR WRITERS, FIR 
In Sets or Separately. Ha 

4, BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


Books from these Catalogues shipped to all parts of the world at 
Cheapest Rates. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale may also be 2 
obtained at G0. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE 
MANCHESTER, Th 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library, . 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY,— 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


SERMONS ON THE CARD, | g 
By Bishop LATIMER, 


Will form a Volume of CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY, now publishing is 
Weekly Volumes, 3d, or cloth, 62. 4 if 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, ae Hill, London. 








: fee FORTNIGH’ [TLY REVIEW for FEBRUARY. T 
‘ Edited by T. H. S. Escort. 


ContTENTS, 
Str H. Matnr. By John Morley, M.P. . 
Try THE Bawamas. By his Excellency, H. A. Blake. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WoRLD. By the Rey. William Barry. 
THE WEAR AND TEAR OF Lonpon. By Robson Roose, M.D. 
FRANCE UNDER COLBERT. By Lady Dilke. 

THROUGH THE STATES. By Theodore Child, ] 
Live's Epitome. By W. L. Courtneys. 

Locat SELF-GOVERNMENT IN Inpia. Ry «A. H. L, Fraser. 
Wuart Bors Reap. By G. Salmon. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, 

Trennyson’s Last Votumr. By T. H.S. Escott 

A RapicaL View OF THE InisH Crisis. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHapMAN and Hatt, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


WILLSS 
BEST BIRD’S EYE 


Is now Supplied in 40z. and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets il 
addition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto sold. 
Ww. vD. and H O WILLS, 
BRISTOL. LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. HAMBURG. 
French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris, 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862; New Z:aland, 1832; 
Amsterdam, 1883; London, 183+. 
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. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 

| ARy yassis PUBLICATIONS. 

Tn | goM KORTI TO KHARTUM. 

7 FOURTH EDITION. 

NOTICE. — The Third Edition of Sir 
CHARLES WILSON’S JOURNAL, 
«FROM KORTI TO KHARTUM,” 
being exhausted, a FOURTH EDITION, 

WARD with New Preface and additional matler, 

a is published this day. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


rds, 
of la | two NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FORTUNE'S WHEEL. By Alex. Innes 


1 £ Against Time,’ “ Letters from West Ireland,” &e. 
VARDs Baa y publishod in Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6a. 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 
LAWLESS, Author of **A Chelsea Householder,” ‘* A Millionaire’s Cousin.” 
IED Or 2 vols, puss 8V0, 178. Cee 
WORKS of TRAVEL by 
Miss C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
WANDERINGS in CHINA. With Portrait 


of the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, Svo, 25s. 








THE 


OOK; 







t free. 
“Fit HOME in FIJI. Fifth Edition, post 
$vo, with Illustrations, 7s 61. 
A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN- 
OF-WAR. New Edition, post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 12s 64, 
FIRE FOUNTAINS: the Kingdom of 
Hawaii, 2 vols., Illustrated, 25a. 
id TRANSLATIONS by 
2 Sir THEORDORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
GOETHE'S FAUST. Part I. Highth 
be Edition, feap. Svo, 33 6d. 
7 GOETHE’S FAUST. Part II. Fecap. 8vo. 
DE, [Nearly ready. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated 


into English Verse, with Life and Notes. 2 vols. crown 8vo, printed on 
sibrary, hand-made paper, 21s, 


POEMS and BALLADS of HEINRICH 
HEINE. Done into English Verse. Second Edition, printed on papier vergé, 


RY, crown 8y0, 83. ne lena aa 


RECENT BIOGRAPHIES. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. With Additional Matter. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
hing Cross. With Portraits and other Illustrations, Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 
i 8vo, 15s. 


LIFE of Sir ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 


D. M.D., D.C.L. Oxon, Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Fdin- 
burgh. Edited by bis Sons. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
— with Portrait, price 16s, [The Second Volume will be published shortly. 


RY — The LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, OC.8.I. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. I, Granam, B.S.C, With Por- 
trait, 8vo, Lis, 


VICTOR HUGO: a Memoir and a Study. 
By James Capron, M.A. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Professor Knieut, St. Andrews. In crown 8vo vols., 
with Portrait, price 3s 6d. 
DESCARTES, By Professor Manarrr, Dublin. 
BUTLER. By Rev. W. Lucas Couuins, M.A. 
BERKELEY. By Professor FrasEer, Edinburgh. 
FICHTE. By Professor ADAMSON, Owens College, Manchester, 
KANT. By Professor WALLACE, Oxford. 
HAMILTON. By Professor Verrcu, Glasgow. 
HEGEL. By Professor Epwarp Cairn, Glasgow. 
LEIBNIZ. By J. THeopore MERZ. 
VICO, By, Professor Fiint, Edinburgh. 





HOBBES. By Professor Croom Ropertson, London. [This day. 
J BALFOUR PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES, UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. A Comparison 


: of the Scottish and German Answers to Hume. By ANDREW SETH, M.A., 
In Professor of Logic and Philosophy in the University College of South Wales 
: and Monmouthshire, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Mr. Seth has penetrated so thoroughly to the heart of the problems he treats 

as to be able to dare to speak of them in his own language. ‘This, few have ven- 

tured to do...... Professor Seth begins by tracing the history of the problem from 

Descartes downwards ; and it would be difficult to imagine a clearer, more simple, 

;, and at the same time more thorough statement of the Cartesio-Humian pozition 
than can be found in the first two lectures.” —British Quarterly Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


IRELAND: a Book of Light on the Irish 


Problem. Edited by Anprew Rerp, Editor of “Why I am a Liberal,” 
Crown 8yo, price 2s 6d, 
Contributors :— 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 

J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. T. P. O°;CONNOR, M.P. 

MARQUIS of LORNE. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D. 
J. O°;CONNOR POWER. CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P. 
JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. LORD MAYOR of DUBLIN. 

Hon. REGINALD B. BRETT. MICHAEL DAVITT, &c. 


NEW BOOK by Mr. FROUDE. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By James A. FroupE. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord 
Elphinstone, 8vo, 18s. 





Vols. I. to III., 4to, £5 53; Large-paper Edition, £15 lis, 
The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. 


Showing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. 
za 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. By JamEs 
. DoYLE. 
These three volumes contain details relating to all the Dukes, Marquises, 
Earls, and Viscounts of England, from 1066 to 1885; including those pertaining 
to the Barons whose title remained the same after promotion to a higher 
grade in the Peerage, such as Abergavenny, Berkeley, and Delawarr. 


The YEAR’S SPORT: a Review of British 


Sports and Pastimes for the Year 1885. Edited by A. E. T. Watson, 
Assistant-Editor of ‘“‘ The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes.” With 
very copious Analytical Index, giving References to over 2,500 Winners and 
Competitors in every Branch of Sport. 8vo, price 21s, half-bound. (To be 
continued Annually.) 





ConTENTs. 
Archery. Dogs. | Racing. 
Athletics. Fishing. | Racquets. 
Billiards. Football. | Shooting. 
Boating. | Golf. Steeplechasing. 
Canocing. | Hunting. | Swimming. 
Coaching. | Lacrosse. Tennis. 
Coursing. } Lawn Tennis, } Trotting. 
Cricket. Polo. | Yachting. 
Cycling. { \ 





THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rey. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 
NUMBER I., NOW READY, prics 5s. To be continued Quarterly. 


1, ARTICLES. 
. PREFATORY NOTE. 
GERMAN SCHOOLS of HISTORY. By Lord Acton. 
HOMER and the EARLY HISTORY of GREECE. By the Provost of Orret. 
. The a of BRITAIN, GAUL, and SPAIN (406-411), By E, A. Frer- 
MAN, D.O.L. 
. The HOUSE of BOURBON. By Professor J. R. Sre.ey. 
. NOTES on the GREVILLE MEMOIRS. By A. 
2. NOTES and DOCUMENTS. 
Early Poems on Cesar Borgia. By R. Garnett.—Cuthbert Mayne and tho 
Bull cf Pius V. By T. G. Law.—An Early Tract on Liberty of Conscience. By 
S. R. Gardiner.—Mather and Randolph. By C. kK. Doble.—The Campaign of 
General Braddock. By J. C. Wilson. 
3. REVIEWS. 4. MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 5. LIST of HISTORICAL 
BUOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 6. CONTENTS of PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THOMAS, Baron O’HAGAN’S SELECTED 


SPEECHES and ARGUMENTS. Edited by George TrEetinec. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 16s, 


The FIRST CENTURY of CHRISTIANITY. 


By Homersuam Cox, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Institutions of English Govern. 
ment.” 8vo, 12s, 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the German of Profersor Epwarp ZELLER 
by S. Frances ALLEYNE and EvELYN ABBoTT. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 


HYDE. By Rozsert Louis Stevenson. Fcap. Svo, 1s, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth. 


“ Nothing Mr. Stevenson has written yet ha; so strongly impressed us with the 
versatility of his very original genius as this little shilling volume.’’—Times, 


The ROTIFERA; or, ‘“‘Wheel-Animalcules.” 


By C. T. Hupsox, LL.D., and P. H. Gosse, F.RS. With 39 Plates of 
Coloured Figures. In Six Monthly Parts, 4to, 10s 6d each. 

[Part I. now ready. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Lord BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. 11 vols. 


feap. 8vo, 1s each, sewed ; 1s 6d each, cloth. 


G2 DO 


or 





ENDYMION. TANCRED. HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 
LOTHAIR. VENETIA, ALROY, IXION, &c. 
CONINGSBY. CONTARINI FLEMING, | The YOUNG DUKE, &e. 
SYBIL. &e. VIVIAN GREY. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS. By James 


Parn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 
The EARLY HANOVERIANS. By E. E. 


Morris, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. With 9 Maps, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 





Now ready, price Sixpence 


b] 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY. 
ConTENTS. 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By Walter Besant. Book I. Chaps. 3-5. 
BALLADE OF SoxituDE. By William Black. 
THE CARE OF PICTURES AND Prints. By P. G, Hamerton. 
Lavy DesBporovuGu’s Literary Désor. By E. Nesbit. 
Fesruary. By George Milner. 
Map-Fraprine. By H. J. Willink. (Illustrated.) 
Poor Pitvgvisye. By John Coleman. 
Tue Keerer’s Giepet. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Sure, By Andrew Lang. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND GCO.’S NEW BOOK, 


[January 36 : 1886 








TIRESIAS: 


By Lord TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 


and other Poems. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. | 





A NEW BOOK by his GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of, CANTERBURY. 


The SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the 


Diocese of Canterbury, in his Primary Visitation, By Epwarp Wuire, Arch.- 
bishop. With an Appendix, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the Same Author. 


BOY LIFE; its Trial, its Strength, its 


Fulness. Sundays in Wellington College, 1859-1873, Three Books, A New 
Edition, with Additions, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Bishop TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. Popular Edition. 


The RELATIONS between RELIGION and 


CIENCE. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1884. By the Right Rev. 
ERICK, Bishop of London. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A NEW BOOK by the BISHOP of RIPON. 


TRUTH in TALE; Addresses chiefly to 


Children. Bythe Right Rev. Wrtt1am Borp CarPeEnTER, D.D., Bishop of 
Ripon. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
The Church Quarterly Review says:—‘ They are told with a quiet, quaint, yet 
pra mer simplicity, which gives them a real charm, and ensures them a warm 
welcome,”’ 


A NEW BOOK by the Very Rev. the DEAN of St. PAUL'S. 


The DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN 


CHARACTER. Sermons Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral 7 the Very Rev. 
R, W. Cxuurca, D.C L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
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VIEW of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. LLEWELYN Davies, 
M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Times says: —‘‘ The chief aim of these discourses is to show the inevitable 
shortcomings of the philosophical theories of the day, when they seek to establish 
gevernins principles of mere morality without reference to revealed religion...... 

here is original thonght in the volume, with incisive arguments; while Mr. 
Davies is always ready to strike hard at the weak points in the arguments of 
opponents who are nothing if not logical, and whose writings he has carefully 


studied.” 
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The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Contains the suggestions of a principle which may prove 
to be capable of og much that is at present obscure in the relations between 
the mind and the 

The Journal of Mental Science says :—‘ Nothing but good can result from the 
fair and lucid way in which the views advocated are set forth.’ 


HANDBOOK of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Twelfth Edition, Crown 8vo, 63. 
The Standard says :—* It is, we feel convinced, the best handbook on the sub- 
ject, intellectually and morally, and does infinite credit to its author.” 
he Guardian says :—‘* A compact and usefal work, going over a great deal of 
ground .....His book will be an assistance to many students.” 
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ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Charles 
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